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AUTHORITARIANISM, STATUS, 
AND THE COMMUNICATION 
OF AGGRESSION ' 


JOHN W. THIBAUT AND HENRY W. RIECKEN 


The aim of the present research is to explore some of the dynamics of 
what has been called “‘instrumental” aggression—that is, aggressive action 
that-serves not as an end in itself, but as a means to a further end for the 
aggressor. Previous psychological investigation has tended to focus on the 
“consummatory” aspects of aggression, and some evidence exists (7) that 
the mere occurrence of an aggressive act is sufficient to reduce, at least 
temporarily, the level of hostile impulse in the aggressor. In a wide variety 
of social situations, however, aggression, in the form of criticism, has an 
important instrumental aspect, serving as a technique of attempted social 
control, Our present purpose is to examine some of the determinants of 
the effectiveness (in ce hostility) of instrumental aggression as it occurs 
in a simple two-person situation. 

Our plan of presentation is to begin by discussing some of the theoretic- 
ally important variables and the results of some preliminary research 
carried out by one of the authors; and then to describe in detail an experi- 
ment undertaken to test some of the propositions raised in the theoretical 
discussion. 


Theoretical Discussion 


In order to assess the effectiveness of an act of instrumental aggression 
in reducing the hostility of the aggressor, it is necessary to look beyond the 
mere occurrence or non-occurrence of the act. It seems appropriate to begin 
by inquiring what consequences the act had, cited what changes 
occurred, following aggression, in the situation that originally instigated the 


1. This research was conducted at the Laboratory of Social Relations, at Harvard University, and was 
sponsored in part by the United Sitates Air Force under Contract No. AF 33 (03%)—12782 monitored 
by the Human Resources Research Institute. Permission is granted for reproduction, translation, pub- 
lication and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United States Government, 
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hostile feelings. It seems likely that if an aggressive act causes a congenial 
change in the state of affairs which pee hostility, the hostility will be 
reduced. 

For example, let us imagine a simple two-person situation. Suppose that 

A (the insti ator) has acted in such a way as to provoke hostility toward 
hie in B (the instigatee). If B is then given an opportunity to express his 
hostility toward A (in the form of a critical communication), and if A’s 
behavior subsequently changes in the way B’s criticism suggests, it is reason- 
able to suppose that B’s hostility toward A will be reduced. 

The reasonablencss of such an expectation derives from the notion that, 
to the extent that one can exercise control over his social environment, that 
environment is neither threatening nor frustrating. Simple deductions from 
this — include the expectations that: 1. to the extent that an insti- 
gator’s behavior changes appropriately following an aggressive act by an 
instigatee, the latter’s tendency to reject the former (i.c. to attribute undesir- 
able characteristics to him, to fail to choose him as a friend, to shun his 
company and devaluate his competence) will be reduced; 2. if an instigator 
resists criticism and fails to change his behavior appropriately, the instigator 
will be rejected more strongly than he would have been simply as a result of 
his act of instigation. 

The relationship between control and acceptance has been investigated 
in a preliminary way in an unpublished study (8) done with students in 
three sections of the introductory course in psychology at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The experiment was presented to the students as 
part of a program of research on how the effectiveness of college teaching 
might be improved. Accordingly, a guest lecturer was introduced, and after 
he had made a few opening remarks about his background, the students 
were asked to make a first-impression assessment on him on a rating-scale 
designed to measure acceptance-rejection. Immediately afterwards, in all three 
sections the guest lecturer began a standardized twenty-minute lecture that 
was imocuded to serve as the instigation to hostility. The lecture was as con- 
descending and offensive as possible without being imp..usible. Among 
other matters mentioned, engineering students were said to he narrow and 
uncultured, particularly when contrasted with students at a neighboring 
college, who were said to have superior sensitivity and psychological in- 
sightfulness. The student-subjects had been requested to jot down criticisms 
during this period, As soon as the lecture was finished the criticisms were 
collected and one of three treatments began. In the first section (Hit-Steer 
treatment), the guest lecturer silently read through the criticisms and then 
announced that “ would try to change his subsequent presentation in such 
a way as to follow the suggestions implied in the criticisms. In the second 
section (Hit-No Steer treatment), ro ecturer read over the criticisms but 


stated that he would not rma himself in his subsequent remarks by 
‘students’ suggestions. In the third section (No Hit-No Steer treatment), the 
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regular instructor collected the criticisms and announced that he intended 
to use them for research purposes without ever showing them to the guest 
lecturer. 

In all three treatments the guest lecturer resumed his talk for an addi- 
tional ten minutes. The tone of this final part was uniformly factual and 
inoffensive—objectively quite different from the haughty manner the lec- 
turer had assumed in the first twenty minutes. Every effort was made to 
standardize manner and content for the three sections. At the end of this 
ten-minute period, students again evaluated the lecturer on the same rating 
scale. 

The results were consistent with the expected relationship between con- 
trol and acceptance. They can be summarized in terms of the proportion of 
subjects in each treatment whose post-lecture (as compared with their first 
impression) ratings showed a change toward rejection. In the Hit-Steer 
treatment, where presumably the perception of control was induced, only 
37 per cent of the subjects changed to more negative attitudes toward the 
lecturer. In the Hit-No Steer section, where the subjects presumably did 
not perceive themselves as controlling the situation, 85 per cent of them 
changed toward rejection of the lecturer. Finally, in the No Hit-No Steer 
treatment, where the criticisms reached an inappropriate target, an inter- 
mediate proportion (56 per cent) of the subjects x change toward 
rejection. Thus it is suggested that when a person perceives his aggressive 
act as effective in controlling the social environment, there is less likelihood 
that he will reject it than when he perceives his action as ineffectual, Inferen- 
tially, we can state that perception of control is likely to decrease rejection 
of the social environment.? 

While the foregoing experiment lends considerable support to our basic 
proposition about the relationship among instrumental aggression, per- 
ceived control, and degree of rejection of the instigator, it does so only in 
a limited context where several variables of theoretical importance remain 
unconsidered, Because of our interest in phenomena of social control, our 
attention was directed to two classes of such variables: properties of the 
social field (the social relationship between instigator and instigatee), and 
properties of the person (the instigatee), The experiment we are about to 
describe was carried out in order to study in more detail some of the effects 
of such variables on the behavior of the instigatee in a Hit-Steer treatment. 

One of the most salient properties of the social field is the power rela- 
tionship between instigator and instigatee. Our definition of power in general 
follows that of Festinger, Schachter, and Back (3, p. 166), where the power 
of A over B is taken to be the maximum strength of B’s “own” force that 
A’s “induced” force can overcome. It seems quite likely that differences in 


2. Results consistent with this proposition were also obtained by Schachter (6), whose persistently 
deviate subjects were strongly rejected, whereas deviates who responded to group mans toward 
conformity were better accepted. 
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the power of instigator and instigatee could seriously affect at least the 
amount of hostility generated in oa instigator, the strength of the aggres- 
sive response, and the degree to which instigatee would reject instigator. 
A prime source of difference in tape is the status relationship between 
instigator and instigatee. Presumably, there is a close relationship between 
objectively determined status (especially in an hierarchical organization of 
superiors and subordinates) and perceived ability to resist influence, pro- 
vided, of course, that status is relatively unambiguous. In the classroom 
experiment just reported, we feel, the status relationship between the guest 
lecturer and the students was not clear and thus there undoubtedly were 
wide variations in the strength of instigation, strength of aggression response, 
and (within treatments) evaluation of the instigator. 

Correspondingly, differences in these dependent variables might have 
arisen through individual (instigatee) differences in sensitivity to the power 
of the instigator in the M.LT. experiment. We conceive of such sensitivity 
as a property of the person, and treat it as a relatively enduring, situationally- 
independent characteristic of personality. Such sensitivity is presumably 
reflected in certain items of the “authoritarianism” scale (1) and various 
measures of “democratic” attitudes. No attempt was made, in the M.LT. 
experiment, to take this variable into account. 

From what we have said so far the main outline of the present experi- 
ment should be discernible. We are studying, more intensively than hereto- 
fore, the behaviour of instigatees in the Hit-Steer treatment. In addition to 
providing subjects (instigatees) with an opportunity to evaluate the insti- 
gator before his hostility-provoking action and again at the end of the 
experiment, giving them an opportunity to communicate aggressive criti- 
cism to him, and trying to induce in them the perception of congenial 
change in the instigator’s behavior following criticism, we have also varied 
the relative status of instigator and instigatee—sometimes the instigator is 
of higher status, sometimes lower—and have measured variations in the 
instigatee’s “sensitivity to power’ in interpersonal relations. 

While the foregoing design permits us to study the effects of some 
important variables on the behavior of instigatees, it also introduces some 
indeterminacy in the situation, and highlights a psychological process that 
was inherent in the M.1.T. experiment, but is much more clearly seen in our 
treatments. This process is the instigatee’s attribution of causality for change 
in the instigator’s behavior. An example will clarify what we mean. When 
one criticizes a subordinate who then conforms to the criticism, one is 
likely to see the criticism itself as the effective cause of change. But when 
one criticizes a superior, one is likely to perceive any change in his behavior 
as resulting from something he is or weg If he changes in a congenial 


direction it is because “he is a nice guy”. In short, depending on the relative 
status of critic and object, the perceived locus of causality of change may 
vary. When the instigator is of higher status (and, therefore, higher power) 
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than the instigatee, we propose that the cause of change will be seen to lic 
“inside” the sani rather than in the action of the latter. 

What is being contended here may appear to contradict our hypothesis 
about control and acceptance, but further examination shows it to be a 
principle that bears upon a new range of phenomena. The M.I.T. experi- 
ment demonstrated only that an instigator was less rejected by instigatees 
when he conformed to their critical suggestions than when he did not. Now 
we are looking more closely at the situation where control has been effected, 
and are asserting that, wid this situation, the relative status of the insti- 
gator will affect the way in which his actions are understood by the instiga- 
tee. If there is any new principle involved, it is the implicit assertion that 
an instigator may be phe 3 not only by demonstrating his docility or 
readiness to be controlled, but also by appearing to initiate positive, nur- 
turant, supportive activity toward the instigatee. This principle does not 
negate the former contention that control leads to acceptance, but it does 
imply differential acceptance of instigators of varying status.* We would 
hypothesize that an instigatee will be more likely to accept an instigator 
of superior status or power, who changes his behavior following a criticism, 
than he would accept an inferior who did the same thing, given equal 
— of aggression in the critical communication to the two instigators. 

is last proviso, however, complicates the matter, for we would also 
be led to predict that when there is unambiguous status difference between 
instigator and instigatee, there will also be a difference in the amount of 
aggression communicated. Less aggression would be communicated to a 
higher status instigator than to one of lower status, simply because most well 
socialized adults are accustomed to giving deference to those who rank 
“higher” than they do. Thus, if both a higher and a lower status instigator 
changed their behavior to an equal degree, but did so in response, the one 
to a slightly aggressive remark, the other to a highly aggressive one, it is 
even more likely that the locus of causality of change in the higher status 
instigator will be seen by the instigatee to lie in a oben “autonomous” 
impulse in the instigator, while the cause of the lower status instigator’s 
change will be seen as the criticism itself. In short, the instigatee’s output 
of aggression will itself magnify the effect of status differences alone. 

In addition to the “‘perceptual” factors, however, we must take into 
account some more directly “‘motivational’”’ dynamics. The differential out- 
put of aggression might well be expected to have repercussions on acceptance 
through the mechanism of catharsis. Instigatees facing a higher status insti- 
“weer will put out less aggression and, provided there is equal instigation to 

ostility, will have more residual hostility following communication than 
instigatees facing lower status instigators. Empirically, we should expect to 


3. Parenthetically, we want to add, differences in sensitivity to power—i.c., in “authoritarianism” — 
would also presumably affect acceptance, but, for the moment, we want to confine our discussion to 
the case in which authoritarianism is held constant. 
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be warned of incomplete discharge of hostility by evidence of inhibition of 
aggression in the direct communication between instigator and instigatee. 
Thus we should expect to find a relatively high level of residual hostility 
in the instigatee facing the higher status instigator, and a consequent lowering 
of post-experimental acceptance of the instigator. On the other hand, we 
would anticipate that the cathartic effect of discharging hostility would 
increase the _seatho of acce “ri accorded the lower status instigator. 
Hence the “motivational” dynamics roe work in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the * =rathes dynamics (shift in phenomenal locus of 
causality). Because of this opposition of psychodynamic mechanisms we 
cannot make unequivocal predictions about their effects upon the post- 
experimental acceptance of the instigator under different status conditions. 
We have no reason to believe, however, that such complexities will dog 
us when we treat differences in instigatees’ sensitivity to power (authori- 
tarianism) with status of the instigator held constant. For this reason, while 
we feel we cannot make predictions about differential changes in the 
acceptance of instigators of higher and lower status, we shall attempt to 
ae differences in the evaluations made by high and low authoritarians. 
Lastly, before we move on to a description of the experiment itself, 
let us restate the main object of it. We are interested here in exploring further 
the behavior of instigatees of differential sensitivity to power under sys- 
tematically varied conditions of instigator-instigatee status difference. Our 
primary emphasis will be on analysing the communicative behavior of 
instigatees who are given an opportunity to criticize an instigator. Follow- 
ing the critical communication the instigator changes his behavior, and we 
are able to observe the consequent change in the instigatees’ evaluation of 
him, although, for the reasons explored above, we cannot always give an 
unequivocal account of the dynamics of such a change if it occurs. 


Experimental Design 

In order to achieve empirically the control over power relationships of 
instigator and instigatee we took advantage of the explicit, unambiguous 
status relationships provided by military hierarchies. In the Air Force a man 
wears his status on his shoulder or his sleeve, and this formal “external” 
designation of status can be assumed to be roughly equivalent to his dele- 
gated oa derived from his position in the organization. 

e we could not in the same sense control “sensitivity to power’ 
in our subjects, we tried to measure it by administering a version of the 
authoritarianism scale described below. 

The general form of the experiment grew out of the particular require- 
ments of the design. It was necessary to confront each subject with an 
objectively standard situation in which: 1. the status of the instigator could 
be unambiguously higher or lower than that of the subject; 2. the instigator 
could reasonably be placed in a “leadership” position and could behave in 
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a standard way to instigate hostility in the subject; 3. opportunity for com- 
munication from the subject to the instigator could be controlled; 4. follow- 
ing such communication the subject could perceive a change in the insti- 
gator’s subsequent behavior; and 5. changes in the subject’s evaluation of 
the instigator, as well as the content of his communication, could be analysed. 
It is obvious that an objectively standard stimulus person had to be used 
throughout the range of subjects, since there was to be face-to-face inter- 
action. In view of all these requirements, it seemed essential to employ a 
deception procedure involving a single naive subject, an experimenter and a 
role-playing confederate, the last taking the part of the ladinictaate, 
whose military rank could be systematically varied. 

Since the subjects were all Air Force reservists who had some active 
duty experience, the role-playing confederate was represented as also being 
a reservist who was as naive as the real subject. Subjects were run one at a 
time for the experiment, always being paired with the confederate in the 
same task. Depending on the treatment to which the subject had been pre- 
viously assigned, the confederate was represented as being one rank higher 
(High Status Instigator treatment: HSI) or one rank lower (LSI) than the 
subject. Thus, if a first lieutenant subject were assigned to the HSI treat- 
ment, he was introduced to a Captain Robinson; if he were assigned to the 
LSI treatment, he met a Sergeant Robinson. In both cases mo cet was 
the same person (the confederate). In both cases (Captain or Sergeant) 
Robinson’s behavior was the same. He followed a standard procedure, 


reported in detail below, in the course of which he attempted to instigate 
hostility in the subject toward himself. At a standard point in the procedure, 
Robinson gave the subject an opportunity to communicate to him and to 
offer any criticisms or comments the subject might have of Robinson's 
conduct. Following up a communication, Robinson appreciably altered his 
style of giving orders, becoming much more neutral and less hostility 
provoking, and continuing in this vein to the end of the task. 


MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 


The three principal sources of data are the Opinion Survey, the Per- 
sonality Rating Scale, and the direct communications from the subjects to 
the confederate-instigator. 

Opinion Survey. Designed to measure the authoritarianism of the subject, 
this instrument is a twenty-item Likert-type attitude scale, requiring the 
subject to indicate the degree of agreement he feels on a six-point scale 
(+3 I Agree Very Much through —3 I Disagree Very Much, neutral 
point omitted). The Opinion Survey was presented as “‘one of the tests we 
are roe ee around here’, ink its importance was minimized. No 
subjects inquired as to its purpose, although it was clear from some of the 
items that attitudes toward leadership were being studied. A basic part of 
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the scale consists of nine items taken directly from Forms 45 and 40 of the 
California F-scale (1)—items number 1, 4, 8, 13, 21, 23, 26, 27, and 37. 
The remaining eleven items were modified from the original Ideology 
Scale used at the National Training Laboratory in Group Development in 
1947. These latter items all focussed upon democratic-autocratic elements 
in the leadership of groups. They ranged from explicit statements of egali- 
tarian ideology—c.g. “All members of a group should treat each other as 
equals” —to the converse: ¢.g. “In cases of disagreement within a group the 
judgment of the leader should be final,” and covered other areas of leader 
behavior relevant to these polar conceptions. The twenty items of the 
Opinion Survey were combined to give a single score. 

This scale has a split-half reliability of -76, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. From data on twenty-six Navy seamen, it correlates -65 
with the thirty-item F-scale.* Needless to say, we studied a much narrower 
range of authoritarianism than was used in the California study. Our rela- 
tively small population of subjects permitted no pre-selection of extremes 
on this scale. 

Personality Rating Scale. The nineteen items of this scale can be subdivided 
into three categories. Eleven items make up the sub-scale designed to 
measure the degree to which the subject accepts the instigator as a likeable, 
admirable person. This Acceptance or Hostility-Friendliness (H-F) sub-scale 
is clearly evaluative in nature, the poles of cach item being deliberately 
loatled with terms that have positive and negative social value—c.g. ““honest- 
deceitful”, “democratic-snobbish”, “clearthinker-muddlcheaded? ’, and so 
forth. The content of the H-F scale can be described from an examination 
of Table I, which states the dimension along which alternative scale positions 
were located. The actual form of each item was that of a single question, 
followed by six alternative responses representing degrees of departure from 
the extremes. The six alternatives allowed for no neutral position. This 
scale was administered twice, the second time with the items in scrambled 
order. (See Table I.) For subjects in the HSI treatment, split-half reliability 
of the change scores (second rating minus first rating) derived from this 
measure was °87, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. For the LSI 
subjects the comparable reliability estimate was -85. 

The second sub-scale, Punitiveness, consisted of four items of exactly the 
same general form as those of the H-P scale and interspersed with the former. 
The Punitiveness sub-scale was designed to tap the subject’s estimate of the 
instigator’s tendency to be retaliatory, antagonistic, and intolerant of 
criticism. Corrected split-half reliabilities of the change scores were °52 for 
the HSI subjects and -63 for the LSI subjects. 

The third sub-scale is designated as Resistance, and consists of four items 
focussed around the perceived strength of the instigator to withstand influ- 


4. We are indebted to E. E. Jones for these data. 
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ence, to resist attempts to change his opinions, and to be decisive and firm 
in his views. To reduce the halo effect, two items were written so that the 
favorable end of the scale represented high strength to resist, and the re- 
maining two items were written so that the unfavorable end represented this 
property. Corrected split-half reliabilities of the change scores were, for the 
HSI subjects «58, for the LSI subjects -66. 

The Personality Rating Scale, then, yields three subscores, which pro- 
vide measures of degree a change in each subject’s acceptance of the insti- 
gator as a person (Hostility-Friendliness); in his perception of the instigator’s 
retaliatory or avengeful aggressiveness (Punitiveness); and, finally, in his 
estimate of the instigator’s strength to withstand influence (Resistance). 

Direct Communications. Content analysis of the direct communications 
from the subject to the instigator was done in two ways. The first method 
entailed allocation of units of communication to content categories. The 
unit for analysis was taken to be a single “idea’’ and this usually corresponded 
to a simple sentence or readily separable clause. For this and all other coding - 
operations, neither the experimental variation nor the authoritarianism 
score of the subject was indicated on the protocol. Three coders independ- 
ently unitized all of the communications. Mean agreement of the coders taken 
a pair at a time was 84 per cent. Subsequently, all discrepancies in unitizing 
were resolved by discussion among the coders. When agreement on units 
had been reached, the three coders then independently proceeded to classify 
each unit according to its referent and its affect. The code categories pro- 
vided three types of referent : Instigator, Self, and Task; and three types of 
affect: Positive, Neutral, and Aggressive (or Negative). Thus the statement 
“Your voice was excellent,’ was coded Instigator, Positive, while the re- 
mark: “This is a pretty fouled up mess,” was placed in the Task, Negative 
category. For this coding operation, mean agreement of the coders, taken a 
pair at a time, was 71 per cent. 

The second method of assessing the direct communications entailed 
ranking them in the order of intensity of overt aggression directed toward 
the instigator. The three coders again worked independently. For each pair 
of coders, rank-difference correlations were computed. The mean of these 
correlations was ‘87. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Subjects were all officers and airmen in the active: reserve of the U.S. 
Air Force. Members of a reserve unit were asked to volunteer as partici- 
pants in a study of “how leaders and followers react to various conditions 
of communication”, 

A total of twenty-four subjects were selected from the list of volunteers. 
Since the instigator was the same person in all cases, there were obvious 
limitations on age and rank of usable subjects, in order that the plausibility 
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of the situation could be maintained. From those who were suitable we 
selected two samples of twelve subjects each, equated in age and military 
rank. One sample was assigned to the HSI treatment, the other to the LSI 
treatment, assignment being made arbitrarily before the subject was con- 
tacted for the appointment. There was no relationship between authori- | 
tarianism score and military rank in cither of the two groups of subjects. 

For HSI subjects the correlation was —-11, for LSI subjects it was —-o02. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


When the subject arrived, by appointment, at the laboratory, he was 
ushered into the office of the experimenter who spent a few minutes chattin 
informally with him, then explained that “the man you are going to a 
with today has been delayed a few minutes. He is taking some other tests, 
but will be here soon. Meanwhile, I wonder if you would mind filling out 
this questionnaire” (the Opinion Survey). 

When the subject had filled out the Opinion Survey, the experimenter 
began to describe the procedure. He told the subject that he was going to 
take part in a cooperative test with a man from another reserve unit, a 
(Major, Captain, Lieutenant, Sergeant) John Robinson. It developed that 
Robinson had applied for active duty and, through somewhat informal 
channels, had been sent to the laboratory for special testing to determine 
whether or not he had the leadership qualifications necessary for a special 
job. So the experimenter was asking the subject to help in the evalua- 
tion of Robinson, by working with Robinson and rating him on his 
performance. 

It was made clear to the subject that his rating of Robinson would be 
taken seriously, but that it would not be the deciding factor in Robinson’s 
future career. The subject was encouraged to speak frankly, assured that his 
evaluation would be held in confidence, and persuaded that the situation 
was one in which he could do the Air Force a genuine service by rating 
Robinson honestly. 

At this point, Robinson was ushered in and introduced to the subject. 
Robinson Ellowed a carefully rehearsed and standard routine. For most of 
‘the phase during which the task instructions were given he was silent and 
somewhat distant. He shook hands perfunctorily with the subject and there- 
after directed his gaze at the experimenter as the latter gave the instructions. 

The experimenter explained to the subject and Robinson that they would 
be located in separate rooms connected by a one-way telephone; that one 
would take the role of a director or “tactical commander’’ while the other 
would be his “field officer”. Robinsqn was then designated the “tactical 
commander” in an apparently arbitrary way. 

Next the experimenter explained the one-way communication pattern. 
The task would start with iakinain able to talk to the subject. The subject 
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would have a “dead mike” until the “indicator light” in his room came on, 
at which point the subject could talk while Robinson listened. 

The experimenter | ander the first task as “a job of locating troops and 
military equipment for a simulated battle”. Robinson would have certain 
information to communicate to the subject, and the subject would have a 
map and some markers to place on the map according to instructions from 
Robinson. 

During the latter part of the explanation of the task Robinson made a 
standard remark; in reply to a question by the experimenter he spoke self- 
confidently about his knowledge of military procedure, especially the use 
of grid coordinates in map work. Followin this remark the experimenter 
asked if there were any questions, answered them, and led the two to separate 
experimental rooms. After showing the subject to his room, the experimenter 
gave him Form A of the Personality Rating Scale and asked him to make a 
first impression rating of Robinson. 

When the subject had completed the rating, the experimenter showed 
him a large road map of the Italo-Swiss Alpine district that had been pinned 
to a table and a set of markers (for companies, battalions, etc.) he would 
have to arrange for the “simulated battle”. The subject tried on the phone 
headset through which he would receive his orders, the “indicator light” 


on the wall was eat out to him, and any final questions were answered. 
) 


While the subject was being prepared for the task, Robinson had been 
engaged in readying the transmitting apparatus. His instructions to the sub- 
ject had been previously recorded on tape and this standard stimulus was 
played to every subject. As soon as the experimenter had finished preparin 
the subject, Robinson started the tape recorder, which idee the tas 
instructions. 

These instructions were designed to incite the subject to hostility toward 
Robinson (the instigator), and every effort has been made in writing and 
recording the script to give the subject the impression that Robinson was 
not only a poor leader but an unpleasant person. The orders that Robinson 
gave were verbose, inexact, po sometimes contradictory; he spoke in a 
pompous, overly self-assured tone, and was often condescending to the 
subject in “explaining” obvious matters. His pacing of instructions was 
deplorable. Further, the procedure was lined: to make Robinson appear 
unwilling to accept responsibility for his mistakes. At the end of about 
twelve minutes, Robinson terminated the task with a “summary”, in 
which he added several new locations and changed old ones, all at a pace 
much too fast to be followed by even a lightning operator. Following the 
summary, Robinson provided the subject with the latter’s first opportunity 
to talk back, saying: “I understand that you're supposed to have a chance to 
criticize my instructions now. So, OK, shoot, Over.” 

The subject’s reply to this invitation to criticize was recorded verbatim 
by the experimenter who monitored all the subject’s remarks. As soon as the 
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subject concluded his communication by saying “over” (a convention 
agreed upon prior to the task), Robinson’s recorded voice continued: “Well, 
I gather you feel pty enti of the way I handled this last business here, 
and I think you’ve probably got a point. I’m going to do my best in this next 
part to see it from your point of view a little more. I mean, I'll try to do it 
in a way that is better for you—your objections seem pretty legitimate to 
me, OK?” 

For the second task Robinson’s recorded voice instructed the subject in 
entering place names, locations and terrain features on a blank outline map. 
In this second task, Robinson was much clearer in giving instructions, 

paced his orders to the subject’ $s convenience, repeated or spelled out difficult 
names, wasted no time in digressions, and did not show any of the con- 
descension that had characterized his behavior in the first = He was, in 
fact, a model order-giver. 

The second task Sr omaiel without interruption or opportunity for the 
subject to communicate with Robinson. As soon as Robinson’s instructions 

had been completed, the experimenter re-entered the subject’s room, in- 
formed him re the task was finished, and asked him to fill out the alter- 
nate form of the Personality Rating Scale. 

Lastly, the experimenter began to ex the deception that had been 
a ‘and outlined the purpose of aa experiment. When the subject 

recovered from his initial surprise, he was escorted back to the experi- 
menter’s office to meet “Robinson” again, this time introduced in his true 
identity as the experimenter’s colleague. The three parties to the experiment 
then discussed the purpose and significance of it, the mechanisms of and the 
need for deception, the subject’s feelings and any suggestions or observations 
he had about the procedure. Every attempt was made to satisfy the subject’s 
curiosity and to relieve any uneasiness he might have felt about his own 
behavior. As the subject left, he was asked not to discuss his experience with 
any of the other men he knew in the reserve unit, and it is our observation 
that all subjects complied perfectly. 


RESULTS 


Two principal kinds of results emerge from the analysis of the data 
—findings on , hee and changes in the acceptance or rejection of the 
instigator in the two treatments; and findings on the direct communication 
of criticism by the instigatee during the break between tasks. Since we have 
already indicated at some length that we were unable to make reasonable 
predictions about differences and changes in acceptance in the two status 
treatments, our discussion of the results obtained on the Personality Rating 
Scale will be brief and little attempt will be made to interpret or rationalize 
them. The possibly confounding effects of catharsis and shift in phenomenal 
locus of causality make any more elaborate discussion somewhat speculative. 
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Acceptance-Rejection of the Instigator. Since military personnel are accus- 
tomed to accepting orders from superiors and giving isos to subordinates 
in rank, and since there is likely to be some implicit assumption of a correla- 
tion between rank and personal competence or “goodness ’, one might have 
expected to find that the High Status Instigator (HSI) would receive greater 
acceptance from the subject initially (i.e. on the “first impression” rating) 
than would the Low Status Instigator (LSI). There was, however, no signi- 
ficant difference in the acceptance ratings accorded the two instigators. HST 
received a mean initial acceptance rating of 49°50, with an S.D. of 8-97, 
while the mean and $.D. for LSI were 45°83 and 8-84. Correspondingly, 
there was no significant difference in the change (initial rating compared to 
final rating) in acceptance of the HSI and LSI. Both instigators, as one might 
have expected, were more rejected by the instigatees after the task had been 
completed and there was a tendency for LSI to be more rejected than HSI, 
but it was not statistically reliable. 

We now turn our attention to differences in the instigatee’s sensitivity 
to power, where our theory led us to make specific predictions in advance 
of the experiment. Authoritarianism does not seem to affect the way in 
which the instigator is rated (on “first impression’’), Our hypothesis that 
“High authoritarians, compared to low authoritarians, will show greater 
initial acceptance of HSI and less acceptance of LSI” was not confirmed, as 
inspection of Table I will show. 

On the other hand, authoritarianism of the instigatee does, in interaction 
with the status of the instigator, make for differential changes in the degree 
to which the instigator is rejected. Formally stated, our hypothesis was that: 
“With increasing authoritarianism, subjects assigned to the HSI treatment 
will change in the course of the experiment toward less rejection (of the 
instigator ) while subjects assigned to the LSI treatment will change toward 
greater rejection.” Our rationale for this prediction was that, because of 
their greater sensitivity to the power dimension of a relationship, high 
authoritarian subjects would be more likely than low authoritarians to 
attach importance to status in evaluating another person, and would there- 
fore be more accepting toward order givers of greater formal “power” 
than themselves, Correspondingly, we felt, high authoritarians would be 
more likely than lows to devaluate LSI following instigation because the 
instigator was of lower formal status. 

To test this hypothesis, we correlated authoritarianism scores with pre- 
to post-experimental changes in acceptance (H-F) ratings. In the HSI treat- 
ment this correlation was +°5§3, white for LSI it was —-42. These correla~ 
tion coefficiencies are significant at the -os and -10 levels, respectively, using 
one-tailed tests. The difference between the two coefficients is significant 
at the -o2 level, again applying a one-tailed test. Hence, even though status 
of the instigator does not produce an overall difference in mean sci in 
evaluation, it does produce a significant reversal of change in rejection of 
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TABLE I MEANS OF RATING-SCALE ITEMS USED IN ACCEPTANCE (H-F) 
MEASURE, FOR PRE-EXPERIMENTAL AND POST-EXPERIMENTAL 
TESTS.* 


No. of 


Item High Status Instigator 


Low Status Instigator 
Ttem 


Pre Post Hi Autho. Lo Autho. 44; Aytho, Lo Autho. 


9 Clear thinking— s 4°67 ‘ 5°33 
Muddicheaded . —+83 " —-67 


ndable— 
Undependable 


1 Sense of Humor 
4 | Modest—Conceited 
15 Honest—Deceitful 


$ | Knows his stuff 


Post | 


16 | Knows how to handle men Pre | 


Post | 


3 | Democratic—Snobbish Pre | 


Post | 


6 | Desirable as friend 


18 | Warm person—cold person. 


19 | Will go far—Will not get 
| ahead - 
. 4°00 


Total 48°67 §0°33 45°50 
—0'50 — 9°83 — 11°67 
Total Post | 48°17 40°50 33°83 


* For all tabled entries the higher the number, the greater the acceptance. 
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the instigator in high- and low-authoritarian subjects. This reversal is more 
clearly demonstrated in the mean changes in H-F ratings presented in 
Table I, with authoritarianism dichotomized. Thus, while all subjects are 
more rejecting of the instigator at the end of the experiment, this tendency 
is most marked among the high authoritarians opposite the low status 
instigator, and among the Jow authoritarians confronted with high status 
instigator. It is clear on Table I that this trend in rejection is consistent 
from item to item of the rating scale. 

Direct Communication: Intensity of Aggression. Besides studying changes in 
the way the instigator was evaluated by the subject, we were interested in 
analysing the overt expression of the subject’s feelings as he communicated 
them to the instigator during the standard criticism period midway in the 
treatment. It is reasonable to suppose that the aggressiveness of this overt 
communication will reflect in part the amount of hostility the subject has 
developed at the moment of criticizing, but that it is only a very imperfect 
reflection, since we should expect to find a varying degree of inhibition of 
hostility under different pene oat of authoritarianism and status. More 
specifically, we contend that the degree of inhibition of aggression is posi- 
tively related to the perceived power of the instigator. Moreover, as sensi- 
tivity to the formal power dimension grows greater (as we have assumed 
that it does with increase in authoritarianism) we would expect the degree of 
inhibition to be correspondingly raised or lowered, depending on whether 
the instigator is of higher or lower status than the subject. Accordingly, 
we made some predictions about the content of direct communication, in 
advance of the experiment. 

We expected that: “Communications to HSI will be characterized by 
lower intensity of overt aggression than communications to LSI.” In testing 
this hypothesis, we rank-ordered the direct communications in terms of 
overall intensity of overt aggression, and transformed the rank positions into 
normally distributed scores on a seven-point scale (where 1= least aggression, 
7= most aggression), in order to be ‘ble to evaluate relative variability of 
intensity of aggression. The mean scale score of communications addressed 
to HSI was 3°33 (with an S.D. of 1-62), while that for communications to 
LSI was 4:67 (with an S.D. of 1-60). Evaluation of the difference between 
these two means yields a t of 2-04, which is significant at the -03 level (using 
a one-tailed test). It is clear that less intense aggression is communicated 
upward than downward in the status hierarchy. If we assume that subjects 
were equally instigated in both HSI and LSI treatments, there is at least 
suggestive evidence that HSI subjects are inhibiting some of their hostility 
toward the instigator. 

The second prediction we made regarding the communication of overt 
aggression concerns the effect of authoritarianism and instigator status seen 
interactively. The predicted relationship can be stated in two specific opera- 


tional forms: 1. “Intensity of overt aggression will be a positive function 
H 
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of authoritarianism in the LSI treatment, and a negative function of 
authoritarianism in the HSI treatment,” and 2. “For high authoritarians, 
intensity of overt aggression will be greater in the LSI than in the HSI 
treatment.” (Intermediate intensities of aggression were predicted for low 
authoritarians in the two treatments.) 

To test the first of these hypotheses we correlated authoritarianism 
scores with intensities of overt aggression, This analysis yielded a correlation 
coefficient of —-o7 within the HSI treatment and +--56 within the LSI 
treatment. The latter relationship is significant at the -03 level, with a one- 
tailed test. Hence, there appears to be no relationship between authoritarian- 
ism and intensity of aggression when the instigator Sas high status, but there 
is a significant positive relationship between the two variables when the 
instigator has low status. The latter finding conforms to our expectation, 
while the former appears not to sustain it. 

Table II summarizes the relevant data for testing our second hypothesis. 
Inspection of the table shows that the greatest intensity of aggression is 


TABLE Il JNTENSITIES OF OVERT AGGRESSION DIRECTED TOWARD 
INSTIGATOR BY HIGH AND LOW AUTHORITARIANS 


Status of Instigator 


High Low 

High Mean | 3°33 5°76 

Authoritarians S.D. 2°26 079 
N 6 6 

Low Mean 3°33 3°67 

Authoritarians S.D. 0°83 1°62 
N 6 6 


directed towards LSI by high authoritarians. No strict evaluation of the 
difference between the mean intensities of aggression of high authoritarians 
in the two treatments can be made because the variances within the two cells 
are not homogeneous. The F-ratio between these two variances is 8:28, 
which is significant at the -os level. Nevertheless, the difference between the 
means offers some support for our hypothesis that high authoritarians will 
express less aggression toward HSI than toward LSI. Note that high authori- 
tarians vis-d-vis HSI show the most highly variable aggression of any of the 
four cells. (It is significantly larger than two of the three other variances. 
The F-ratio between the two variances within the HSI treatment is 7°38, 
also significant at the -os level.) Later on we will discuss the possibility of 
interpreting this high variability as a symptom of a relatively strong conflict 
situation in which, for the high authoritarian faced with HSI, both aggressive 
tendencies and inhibitory factors are quite strong. 
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A final observation about Table IT: It will be noted that there appears 
to be some tendency for high authoritarians to show more intense — 
than the lows, regardless of instigator status. Mean aggression for high 
authoritarians is 4°50, with an §.D. of 2:02; and for low authoritarians a 
mean is 3°50 with an S.D. of 1:24. The difference between means, however, 
is not statistically reliable: the obtained ¢ is 1-44 which does not reach 
significance. 


Pattern of Communication 


The next set of data to be presented consists of the relative frequencies 
of communication units that fall into the various categories aie in the 
content analysis. Table IIT shows these data, along with two measures of 
volume of communication, for high and low authoritarians in the two 
experimental treatments, The percentage scores for frequency of aggression 
toward the instigator are similar to the over-all intensity scores for aggression 
used in Table [1, although the two measures are by no means identical. 

Correlations between the two measures are -67 for HSI subjects and 45 for 
LSI subjects. 


TABLE II MEAN PERCENTAGES OF UNITS OF DIRECT COMMUNICATION 
IN THE VARIOUS CONTENT CATEGORIES 


High Status Instigator | Low Status Instigator 


C Cate 
ere Hi Autho. Lo Autho. | Hi Autho. Lo Autho. 


as Neutral 12°00 21°00 8°50 8°83 


Instigator ( Aggressive 28°50 36°67 $117 30°17 
Referent | Positive $°17 4°17 1:00 12°33 


as Neutral 15°67 2°50 6°83 4°17 


Self. {Neal 15°67 6°33 3°33 15°50 
Referent | Positive 14°83 $°33 14°17 20°83 


Oriented ¢ Neutral 6°50 17°67 $17 5°50 


Positive 00 ‘00 00 ‘00 


Task- {Rese 1°33 : 4°33 9°00 ‘00 


Residual 00 V'l7 100 2°§7 





Totals 99°67 99°67 100°17 100'00 


Mean number of units 10°17 11°83 15°50 18°17 
Mean number of words 86°50 107°33 141°33 1$$°33 


It is immediately apparent from scanning Table [1] that the four columns 
of numbers show quite different patterns of content. It may be helpful to 
summarize each of the columns separately. 
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High Authoritarians Opposite HSI. As in Table II, we observe that com- 
munications from high authoritarians to HSI are relatively unaggressive 
(here, least aggressive of all cells). In fact, units of communication having 
any reference at all to the instigator are relatively infrequent. Reference to 
self, however, is ¢ ingly frequent, with uniformly high frequencies in 
the aggressive, neutral and positive sub-categories. Telecelenend statements 
are relatively infrequent. Volume of communication is quite low, whether 
measured by number of words or number of units. In short, these communi- 
cations can be characterized as quite brief, highly variable in intensity of aggres- 
sion, on the whole relatively unaggressive both in intensity and frequency, 
quite high in all categories of self-reference, and low in task-orientation. 

Low Authoritarians Opposite HSI. These communications are charac- 
terized by relatively high total reference to the instigator, particularly in the 
neutral category. Self-reference is extremely infrequent. Task-oriented 
statements, especially neutral ones, occur often. The communications are 
moderately brief. In summary, these communications appear to be markedly 
low in affect (at least of the sort detectable by our content analysis) and in 
general business-like and free from self-reference. 

High Authoritarians Opposite LSI. Again, as in Table II, we notice that 
these communications are highest of all in aggression toward the instigator. 
Reference to self is relatively infrequent except for positive statements. 
Within task-orientation there are relatively many negative and few neutral 
statements. The communications are moderately long. In summary these 
are strongly aggressive messages, over 60 per cent of which are either direct 
aggressions toward the instigator or pronouncements of disaster about the 
task. 

Low Authoritarians Opposite LSI. Here the low authoritarian again is not 
notably aggressive toward the instigator and, in fact, his references to the 
instigator show a markedly high een of positive statements. Self- 
reference is frequent, the total percentage in all three sub-categories bein 
about the same as for high authoritarians opposite HSI. The atypically high 
frequencies, however, appear in aggressive and positive statements toward 
self Task-oriented statements are infrequent, negative statements being 
entirely absent. Volume of communication is high. The pattern in general is 
similar to that of high authoritarians opposite HSI, except that here the 
communications are lengthy, supportive toward the instigator, and relatively 
invariable with respect to intensity of aggression. 

Determinants of Aggression Toward LSI. We have seen that relatively 
intense aggression is directed toward LSI, as contrasted with that directed 
toward HSI. Furthermore, we have seen that, within the LSI treatment, 
there is a significant positive relationship between authoritarianism of the 
subject and intensity of aggression directed toward the instigator. Now we 
are particularly interested in looking for any additional relationships that 
will illuminate the determination of aggression toward LSI. 
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Table IV shows the intercorrelations among the more important 
measures, for subjects in the LSI treatment. Intensity of overt aggression 
appears to be related significantly to “% self-aggression”. The obtained 
correlation (—-65) is significant at the -os level. Acts of aggression toward 
self have appeared on both theoretical and empirical grounds (2, 5, 7) 
to provide a sensitive symptom of strength of inhibition of aggression. The 


TABLE IV INTERCORRELATIONS* AMONG MAIN MEASURES FOR LOW 
STATUS INSTIGATOR (N= 12) 


. Authoritarianism 
Communi- 2. Intensity of Overt 
cations Aggression 
. % Self-aggression 
. % Self-positive 


. Change in Acceptance 
Rating- (H-F) 
scales 6. Change in Punitiveness 
7. Change in Resistance 


* Unless otherwise indicated in the text, two-tailed tests will be applied. 
One-tailed test: p=-os when r= +485 
Two-tailed test: pos when r= +576 


obtained negative relationship between relative frequency of such self- 
aggressive units and over-all intensity of aggression appears to be consistent 
with previous suppositions. 

It will be recalled that two of the rating-scale indices were designed to 
measure sources or determinants of inhibition of aggression. These were 
the degree of (active) “punitiveness” attributed to the instigator and the 
(passive) “strength of ability to resist external influence” attributed to the 
instigator. 

The measures (numbered 6 and 7) in Table IV represent changes from 
pre-experimental ratings to post-experimental ratings in the scale items that 
make up these two kinds of indices of inhibition of aggression. From Table IV 
note that of the two measures only the second, “‘strength to resist influence”’, 
may be taken as evidence of inhibition in this situation. The correlation 
between this measure and overt aggression is —-83, which is significant at 
the -o1 level. This measure of attributed ability to resist influence is also 
related to self-aggression; the correlation of +73 is significant at the -o1 
level. Hence, it can be supposed that overt aggression toward LSI is in- 
hibited as a function of change in the perceived strength of the instigator 
to resist external influence. The more the subject changes (from pre- to 
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poeta) in rating LSI “stubborn” rather than “‘reasonable”’, “firm, 
not at all easily swayed” rather than “weak, spineless”, “forceful” rather than 
“indecisive, can’t make up his mind”, and “ready to resist the opinions of 
others” rather than hea to accept the opinions of others”—the more 
likely he is to be relatively non-aggressive toward LSI but to be aggressive 
toward himself. 

The question arises: does this relationship between overt aggression and 
LSI’s perceived resistance to influence hold uniformly for high and low 
authoritarians? The answer is yes. The correlation is — -82 for high authori- 
tarians, —-92 for lows. Hence, it seems that precisely the same process is 
going on throughout the range of authoritarianism we have sampled. How- 
ever, we know that the high authoritarians are significantly more aggressive 
to LSI (the correlation being +-56). We also know that authoritarianism 
makes a difference in the perceived strength of LSI to resist influence. To 
high authoritarians LSI tends to become slightly weaker (mean change 
=—+33) and to low authoritarians he tends to become slightly stronger 
(mean change = + 1°67). From this, the speculation suggests itself that high 
and low authoritarians, though equally sensitive to the perceived strength 
of LSI, are using different sets of cues in ways that lead to different resultant 
estimates of his power. It seems plausible to suppose that high authoritarians 
are particularly sensitive to such “external” cues as rank and status, and 
especially, that they infer low strength from low rank. On the other hand, 
low authoritarians, in their assessments of power, may well be relatively 
more responsive to “person produced” cues and insensitive to “external” 
cues. If this speculation is confirmed by subsequent research, it suggests a 
refinement in our definition of authoritarianism as sensitivity to power. 

High Status Instigator. It will be recalled that relatively little overt aggres- 


TABLE V INTERCORRELATIONS* AMONG MAIN MEASURES FOR HIGH 
STATUS INSTIGATOR (N12) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Authoritarianism —07 +°77 +°48 +°53 ‘48 —-o8 
C . | 2, Intensity of Overt 
— fogeetion ~"05 I 20 +14 —*14 
cations 3. % f-aggression °72 «+-+°2I “O07 +°32 
4. % Self-positive 06 +°22 +°4I 
5. Change in Acceptance 
Rating- (H-F) —74 —*30 
scales 6. Change in Punitiveness +67 


7. Change in Resistance 


* Unless otherwise indicated in the text, two-tailed tests will be applied. 


One-tailed test; p=-o5 when re= 
Two-tailed test: p=-os when r= 


"485 
"$76 
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sion was directed toward HSI. Perhaps for this reason, perhaps for indeter- 
minate reasons, intensity of overt aggression toward HSI shows no relation- 
ship with any of our other main measures, (See Table V.) None of the three 
variables (authoritarianism, per cent self-aggression, and change is perceived 
strength to resist) that were related to overt aggression toward LSI, show 
any predictiveness for aggression toward HSI. Once again, perceived puni- 
tiveness of the instigator does not measure effective inhibition of aggression 
toward HSI. 

An interesting cluster of relationships in Table V is that among authori- 
tarianism, per cent self-aggression and per cent self-positive statements in the 
communications to HSI. These three measures all appear to be highly inter- 
correlated. As authoritarianism of the subject increases, communications 
directed toward HSI are increasingly characterized by both self-aggression 
and self-augmentation. 


Discussion 


The main findings of our experiment have to do with the various pat- 
terns of overt communication directed to the instigator. In the following 
discussion we shall attempt an interpretation of these patterns, with a view 
toward achieving a better understanding of the factors that determine overt 
aggression. 

To begin with the analysis of the communications to the instigator, we 


found that a greater total volume of communication and a higher intensity 
of aggression were directed downward in the status hierarchy (i.e. toward 
LSI) than were directed upward. The reader will note that the hierarchy 
created was ordered in terms both of status and power. It is suggested then, 
that when the object of communication is powerful as well as of higher status, 
and when the communication originates in feelings of hostility toward the 
other, a tendency to inhibit aggression is generated. On the other hand, 
when the object of communication is of lower status and power, such in- 
hibitory sn sit do not appear to be strong. 

Although by itself alone the nature of the instigator appears to be 
sufficient to account for much of the difference in aggressive response, still 
we have noticed great variability in aggression within each of the experi- 
mental treatments. Properties of the instigator alone are obviously not 
adequate to explain all of the data we have on aggression. Hence, we are 
interested in inquiring further into some of the determinants of inhibition 
of aggression, over and above those sources of inhibition that inhere in the 
status of the instigator. 

In the following interpretive comments we will assume that a relation- 
ship exists between relative incidence of self-reference in the subjects’ direct 
communications and a tendency to inhibit deviate impulses. Particularly, 
we will assume that self-aggressive behavior is elicited by the compresence 
of a strong aggressive impulse and a strong counter-tendency toward 
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inhibition of the impulse.* The data for subjects opposite LSI appear to con- 
form readily to this point of view, as we have seen in Table IV. Intensity of 
overt aggression and incidence of self-aggressive statements were negatively 
correlated (r= —-65). However, for HSI subjects the data do not appear to 
Br 500 this kind of interpretation—there is no relationship between intensity 
of overt aggression ond bee uency of self-agression, 

However, before abandoning our basic assumption, let us attempt to 
reconstruct the state of affairs in the experiment at the moment of overt 
communication. In our reconstruction we shall need to refer to the relative 
strengths of three kinds of variables. First, we have available to us the actual 
data on intensities of overt aggression communicated to the instigator 
(Table IT). Second, we have recourse to the assumed strengths of inhibitory 
tendencies, as measured by the relative frequency of self-aggression in the 
overt communications (Table III). And third, we shall propose some in- 
ferred values of the strength of the hostile impulse just prior to communication. 

Consider first the low authoritarians opposite LSI and the high authori- 
tarians opposite HSI. In both cases, the observed intensity of overt aggres- 
sion is relatively low and the assumed strength of inhibitory tendency is 
high. From our basic assumption that attempts at inhibition signalize high 
strengths of an impulse-to-be-inhibited, we infer that a strong impulse to 
aggression exists in these subjects at the moment of communication. That is, 
we are asserting that these aideon are in a relatively strong conflict situation, 
in which both aggressive impulses and inhibitory counter-tendencies are 
strong. 

We have no direct evidence of any such heightened conflict, but there 
is a bit of data which is consistent with our inference that conflict exists in 
the above-named sub-groups of subjects and does not exist in the remaining 
two sub-groups. The data we want to consider are summarized in Table II, 
where as we tee mentioned previously, the high authoritarians opposite 
HSI and the low authoritarians opposite LSI show relatively high inter- 
subject variability in overt aggression. We interpret this high variability 
in terms of Whiting’s (9) notion of “conflict drive”. Following his analysis 
of “conflict drive” we would suppose that as the strength of conflict between 
opposing tendencies increases in intensity there arises a new motivational 
force—a force to resolve the conflict. Furthermore, in whichever direction 
the conflict is resolved (i.e. whether toward overt aggression or toward 
inhibition of aggression), this new motivational component is added in the 
direction of the resolution. From this it follows that the resolution of con- 


5. It does not seem reese | for our purposes to make a precise statement of this mechanism. Rado's 


(5) view seems to be that self-aggression represents a punishment of the self for having the forbidden 
im . The frustration-aggression theorists, on the other hand, suggest that “self-castigation may be 
a di form of inhibited direct aggression” (2, p. 47). Both of these statements appear to justify 
the use of self-aggression as an index of inhibitory strength. Rado’s further opinion is that effective 
inhibition or mastery of the forbidden impulse is indicated by “rising moral pride” (self-positive state- 
ments) following self-aggression. From this we would predict low overt aggression when both self-aggressive 
and self-positive statements are present, The data in Table III seem to be consistent with this supposition, 
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flicts invoking opposing tendencies of great and nearly equal magnitudes 
would produce extreme responses: some subjects ought to show intense 
overt aggression and some ought to show total inhibition. Such an expecta- 
tion of high inter-subject variability in intensity of overt aggression conforms 
to the data summarized in Table II. Hence, although we have not fully 
demonstrated the presence of conflict in these two sub-groups of subjects, 
we have shown that our data are consistent thus far with the supposition of 
its presence. 

Now let us turn to the high authoritarians opposite LSI. In these subjects 
the observed intensity of overt aggression is very high and the assumed 
strength of inhibitory tendency is very low. Hence, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that at the moment of communication there existed a strong impulse 
to aggression. 

In the low authoritarians opposite HSI, both the observed intensity of 
overt aggression and the assumed strength of inhibitory tendency are rela- 
tively low. Hence here we reason that if there was neither aggressive output 
nor any evidence of attempted inhibition, the impulse to aggression at the 
moment of communication was relatively weak. The foregoing reconstruc- 
tion is summarized in Table VI and may help to account for the negative 
TABLE VI SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF FACTORS AFFECTING THE 

COMMUNICATION OF AGGRESSION 


Inferred Assumed Observed Intensity 
Strength of Strength of of Overt 
Hostile Impulse Inhibition Aggression 


Status of Authoritarianism 
Instigator of Instigate 


High High High High Low and variable 
High Low Low Low Low 


Low High High Low High 


Low Low High High Low and variable 


relationship obtained in the LSI treatment between intensity of overt aggres- 
sion and frequency of self-aggression, and for the lack of such relationship 
in the HSI treatment. In the LSI treatment the strengths of aggressive impulse 
were inferred to be uniformly high, regardless of the authoritarianism of the 
subject. Only under such a condition, where the strength of aggressive 
impulse is relatively constant, would we expect a negative relationship be- 
tween observed intensity of overt aggression and assumed strength of inhibi- 
tion. In the HSI treatment, on the other hand, the inferred strengths of 
aggressive impulse were high for high authoritarians and low for low 
authoritarians, thus leading to a positive correlation between aggressive im- 
pulse and inhibitory tendency. Under this condition, we could not obtain a 
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a relationship between intensity of overt aggression and strength of 
inhibition (frequency of self-aggression). 

This analysis shows that we can still maintain our basic assumption: 
that self-aggressive behavior is elicited by the compresence of a strong 
aggressive impulse and a strong counter-tendency toward inhibition of that 
impulse, 

‘Before concluding the discussion, we would like to consider further the 
low authoritarians opposite HSI. The reader will recall that these subjects 
were relatively unaggressive both toward the instigator and toward self 
and, unlike any of the other sub-groups of subjects, had a low inferred 
strength of hostile impulse at the moment of communication. Two addi- 
tional kinds of data will be presented and discussed briefly in an effort to 
understand better the processes in this somewhat atypical sub-group. 

The first kind of data is the goodness of fit between the affect revealed in 
the public communications to the instigator and that privately expressed 
in the change in acceptance ratings of the instigator. High authoritarian 
subjects showed a stashed trend in the private expressions of their attitudes 
on the rating-scales, toward rejecting LSI and toward accepting HSI. Their 
overt ssdealse publicly communicated to the instigator were in general in 
good agreement with their more private ones: toward LSI, uninhibited 
aggression; toward HSI, evidence of considerable inhibition. 

Low authoritarians showed a strong tendency in their privately expressed 
ratings toward acceptance of LSI and rejection of HSI. For LSI the fit 
between private and public attitude is moderately good. But for HSI the 
correspondence is poor. The overt communications showed a consistent 
pattern of relatively unaggressive attention to the technical demands of the 
task and little or no affect; but the covertly expressed feelings in the evalua- 
tion of the instigator were markedly rejecting (see Table 1). 

The second kind of data that suggests some of the unique characteristics 
of low authoritarians faced with HSI derives from the application of one 
variant of Newcomb’s (4) “autistic hostility” hypothesis. This hypothesis 
states that a condition of initial hostility tends to perpetuate itself by leading 
to a breakdown in the communication necessary for its alteration. For the 
present purposes we are interested only in the first part of this hypothesis, 
namely that initial hostility generates a breakdown in communication. 
Furthermore, we want to restrict our consideration of communication to the 
dimension of aggression. Hence, this variant of the hypothesis asserts (7) 
that as, from subject to subject, the level of initial hostility increases, the 
strength of inhibition of aggressive impulse will increase even more sharply. 
Applied to the present experimental situation, the hypothesis would predict 
a negative correlation between the degree of initial hostility (derived from 
the first-impression ratings of the instigator) and the intensity of overt 
aggression communicated to the instigator. Analysis of the data reveals such 
a negative relationship only for the low authoritarians opposite HSI. For 
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these subjects the correlation is —-88, while for the three remaining cells the 
correlations are all positive, ranging from +-35 to +°78. 

Taken in conjunction with the disparity between overt matter-of-factness 
of the low authoritarians and their trend toward covert rejection of HSI, 
this finding suggests the possibility that these subjects are able to mobilize 
strong defenses against the arousal of hostility in a situation in which their 
power ratio is unfavorable. The technical manner characteristic of these sub- 
jects’ overt communications may well be expressive of such strong defenses. 


SUMMARY 


We have reported an experiment that na ie some of the dynamics 
of instrumental aggression in an interpersonal situation. We cited prelimi- 
nary research that had suggested the following proposition: within certain 
limits, if an act of instrumental aggression is perceived as having con- 
trolled the behavior of an instigator, then he will be less rejected “ the 
instigatee than if such control had not been effected. Theoretical develo 
ment of this basic statement led us to consider two variables that wee 
affect the relationships among aggression, control and rejection, namely: 
the instigatee’s sensitivity to power differences (authoritarianism); and the 
formal status of the instigator relative to that of the instigatee. 

In the present experiment, we systematically varied the formal status of 
the instigator and measured the authoritarianism of the instigatees, while 
holding constant the instigating behavior. The main dependent variables 
were pre- and post-experimental measures of the instigatee’s covert accept- 
ance-rejection of the instigator and characteristics of an overt communication 
by the instigatee at a standard point in the task. 

Neither authoritarianism nor instigator status produced any differential 
effects on initial acceptance-rejection. Nor did instigator status affect the 
pre- to post-experimental changes in acceptance-rejection. With increasing 
authoritarianism, however, instigatees facing a higher status instigator 
changed toward lesser rejection of him, where those facing a lower status 
instigator changed toward greater rejection. 

Analysis of” overt communications showed that less intense aggression 
was directed toward an instigator of higher status than toward one of lower 
status. Furthermore, in the lower-status-instigator variation, intensity of 
aggression was positively related to authoritarianism, but no such relation- 
ship was found in the higher-status treatment. The pattern of communica- 
tion content showed substantial and regular differences that appear related to 
authoritarianism and instigator status. 

Further examination of some of the correlates and determinants of overt 
aggression in the direct communication produced evidence suggestive of 
differential inhibition of hostility in the various treatments. This evidencg 
led us to formulate a schematic reconstruction of the career of the hostile 
impulse under different conditions of status and authoritarianism, 
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CHANGES IN ACCIDENTS AND 
OTHER ABSENCES WITH 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 


A Further Study of their Incidence and Relation to each other 
in an Iron and Steel Works 


J. M. M. HILL AND E, L. TRIST 


PART I. ABSENCES OTHER THAN ACCIDENTS 


L—INTRODUCTION 
The First Study 


In a recent Paper (1) a relation was established between the tendency 


among a group of individuals entering a steel works to have accidents and 
their tendency to go absent for other reasons. In the light of clinical evidence 
from other sources this was held to indicate that accidents are in part used, 
however unconsciously, as a means of withdrawal from the work situation. 
Although accidents alone originally prompted the inquiry, their reiation 
to other means of withdrawal and the nature of these other means were 
examined in some detail. Absences of all forms were considered under the 
inclusive concept of withdrawal from work; but labour turnover—leaving one 
job for another—was contrasted with absence—being away from work while 
still remaining an employee. All forms of absence have the latter characteris- 
tic, and any particular form of absence is in this way different from any 
direct termination of the work contract itself, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, such as is involved in labour turnover. 

To examine the relationship of accidents to other forms of absence, it 
was found necessary to “separate off” the effects of labour turnover. This 
was done by concentrating on a group of employees who had remained 
with the firm for at least four years. Absences are essentially a “‘stayer” 
phenomenon. One of their uses is to provide a means of temporary with- 
drawal from the stress of continuing in, as distinct from breaking, a work 


relationship. It was from this point of view that absences were studied. 
121 
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The group examined all entered the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company 
during a year 1947 and were thus all subject to the same broad ecological 
conditions during their four years’ service. The detailed records available 
made it possible to examine the forms of absence to which resort was made, 
and the number of instances, for each of the 289 individuals in the stayers’ 
group. 

The nature of the association between the tendency to have an accident 
and the tendency to go absent by some other means of withdrawal varied 
with the other means used. The most highly sanctioned absences (for which 
permission was asked and granted beforehand) were in fact negatively 
associated with accidents, whereas unsanctioned absences (constituting “‘absen- 
tecism” in the conventional sense) were positively associated to a more 
pronounced degree than intermediate forms (such as sickness, which is 
usually retrospectively sanctioned), From an examination of the ordering 
discovered in the data as a whole, it was suggested that absence phenomena 
in general reflect the quality of the relationship between the person and the 
employing institution. 

It was shown that the tendency to go absent, by whatever means, pro- 
duced a positively skewed distribution, whose mode and tail might be 
considered respectively to indicate the majority who conform to a social 
norm as regards absence behaviour and the minority who deviate from this 
norm in varying degrees. During the period examined, accidents tended to 
happen more often to the deviating minority than to the conforming 
majority. 


The Aim of the Present Paper 


These patterns of response and their interrelations were at this stage 
examined solely with reference to total figures covering the period of four 
years’ service taken as a whole. Changes within this period were not con- 
sidered. It is, however, of fundamental importance to know how far a 
tendency to fp absent more often than is the custom (for a variety of 


reasons including the occurrence of an accident) may constitute an unalter- 
able pattern, or ne far certain changes may occur over time, i.e. as length 
of service increases, in the level and form of both accidents and other 
absences and in their relation to each other. The present paper is concerned 
with an examination of such changes. Particular attention will be paid to 
any signs from the available indicators of a capacity on the part of individuals 
to learn to maintain themselves with less frequent recourse to means of 
temporary withdrawal, i.c. to improve their relationship with the employing 
institution to which they belong and (among other things), as one result of 
this, to sustain fewer accidents. Inasmuch as it is possible ee an individual or 
group of individuals so to improve their relation with their employing 
authority as to become less susceptible to accidents then this is an extremely 
important aspect of the human factor in accident causation. 
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The conditions necessary for such a study are, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which had to be established previously. In the first paper 
concern was largely with differences between individuals subject to the same 
broad environmental conditions. Providing these were the same for all, it 
did not matter if they changed to some extent during the period studied. 
In the present paper emphasis shifts from differences between different indi- 
viduals at the same time to differences between the same individuals at 
different times. Hence, environmental changes become important. More 
specifically, two series of factors must be distinguished: on the one hand 
are those forces which, whether generated in the outside world or inside 
the concern, affected the total organization during the period studied so as 
to change the pattern of absence behaviour; on the other are those forces 
which directly reflect the changing relation between the organization and its 
entrants over the course of their service. These two must be clearly differen- 
tiated since our purpose is to examine the latter. In order to make such a 
differentiation we must ask whether any substantial changes took place in 
the level of accidents and other absences during the years 1947 to 1951. It 
will be recalled that one of the events that took i during this time was the 
institution of the National Health Service in 1948 and prima facie this might 
be expected to have had some effect upon the level of sickness absence. 


Il. BACKGROUND—TOTAL WORKS ABSENCES 1947-1951 


Records are kept by the firm of the total number of working shifts and 
of the number of shifts lost through different forms of absences in four- 
weckly calendar time-periods, It is thus possible to calculate for comparison 
the percentage of total working shifts that were lost in these different ways. 
For the purpose of such recording, absences other than those due to an acci- 
dent are kept, not in the five categories examined in the first paper, but in 
four: “certified sickness”, “uncertified sickness’, “other reasonable explana- 
tion” (which includes both prospectively and retrospectively sanctioned 
absences), and “‘no reasonable explanation” absences. Each of these was found 
to show the familiar pattern of monthly fluctuations not significantly 
different from random, superimposed upon seasonal variations. For the 
present purpose we shall not examine these seasonal or short period varia- 
tions, but, taking yearly figures only, will consider the extent to which gross 
changes occurred in the period 1947-1951 during which our entrant group 
experienced the first four years of their service. Though the expression of 
shifts lost as a percentage of total shifts does not itself discriminate between 
the event of an absence and its duration, this has not been considered a 
drawback, since both these aspects are taken into account in examining the 
more detailed figures referring to entrants and evidence is also provided in 
Appendix I to show that time lost per absence was a stable factor. 

At the same time another point should be noted which is relevant to all 
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attempts to compare calendar time series with length of service distributions. 
This arises from the fact that by considering data for a whole year’s entrant 
group from the time of their entry, an event occurring at a given point in 
calendar time will not impinge at the same stage of service “ each of the 
entrants in the group. Thus an epidemic occurring in March 1948 will occur 
within the first half year’s service of an entrant in December 1947, the 
second half year’s service of an entrant in June and in the third half year’s 
service of an entrant in January 1947. Hence seasonal and short term varia- 
tions are effectively tanseduhont” by the process of considering events in 
relation to the length of service of a group entering over a period as long 
as a year. 

Details of total working shifts and shifts lost through absence in the total 
works are given in Table I. From simple inspection the following points 
may be noted, First, the total number of working shifts showed a tendency 
to rise slightly during these years. This resulted from an increase in the total 
working population. The proportion of total shifts lost through accidents 
showed a slight tendency to Ell, especially during the last year, and this 


fall has been refetred to in the previous paper. The level of sickness, both 
certified and uncertified, remained constant apart from a very small increase 
in uncertified sickness, again in the last year. No appreciable effect of the 
introduction of the National Health Service can be seen. With regard to 
able-bodied absences, those which were sanctioned showed some tendency 


to fall until 1950, when a rise occurred. Unsanctioned able-bodied absences 
presented a rather more varied pattern in that a rise occurred in 1948 and 
1949. The ordering of absence in terms of the extent to which different forms 
cause lost time, however, is the same as that already referred to in the 
previous paper, and this ordering is the same for each of the years under 
consideration. 

The total background of absence phenomena in the works as a whole, 
against which our entrant group (comprising somewhat less than a tenth of 
the working population at any one time) experienced their first four years 
of service, presents a pattern which is certainly not ideally constant for the 
present purpose. There are fluctuations, e.g. in the level of able-bodied 
absences. The complications arising, however, are not serious in view of the 
grossness of the differences later to be discussed. With the overall annual 
absence level varying no more than between 5-5 and 6-5 for a working 
population of over 3,500 (with, moreover, a not inconsiderable labour turn- 
over) there is a sufficient, if imperfect, approximation to a broad constancy 
over the absence field as a wile during he four years under consideration, 
and the degree of fluctuation in the component forms (which in no way 
disturbs any major fact of ordering) is no more than might be expected in a 
complex social situation under real life conditions. 
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TABLE I TOTAL WORKING SHIFTS AND SHIFTS LOST THROUGH ABSENCE 
1947-1951 


Year 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Total 


Total Working Shifts) 879,768 940,656 954,648 977,516 973,080 4,725,668 


Certified 31,670 29,238 33,813 31,557 36,358 162,636 
Sickness (3-600)  (3*108) = (3542) = (3°228) ~~ (3°736) =~ (3442) 
_ Accidents 8,956 7,409 8,608 7:379 5,803 38,155 
| (018) (788) (902) (758) (+596) (807) 
| Uncertified 3,457 3,407 3,204 3,882 4,014 18,624 
__ Sickness | (393) = (369) (336) (1397) = (474) «= (+394) 
| Other Reason- | $5227 4,807 4,473 4,023 4,608 23,138 
| able Explana- | (+594) (511) (-469) (-412) (-474) (-490) 
tion . 
| No Reasonable | 8,390 10,895 10,304 7,312 7,289 44,190 
Explanation |, (954) (1158) (1079) — (+748) (-749) (935) 


SHIFTS LOST 


| $7,700 $5,816 60,402 $4,153 $8,672 286,743 
| (6°59)  (5°934) = (6327) ~—s (5"540) = (6°030) + (6068) 


The figures in brackets indicate the percentage of total working shifts that were lost through absence. 


Ill. TOTAL ABSENCES IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Level of Absence sustained in First Four Years’ Service 


Our field then is defined by the first four years’ service of the stabilized 
group of 289 entrants who started work in 1947. We have considered the 
gross characteristics of withdrawal phenomena exhibited by the whole 
organization during this time and, with the qualifications noted, a broadly 
constant pattern is shown. We shall now go on to examine how, against this 
broadly constant background, the changing relation of the stabilized group 
of entrants to the organization was shown by changes in both the level and 
form of their withdrawal from work during these first four years of service. 
In order to examine changes in the level of withdrawal during this time the 
four years have been divided into eight half yearly periods of service and 
the total number of absences calculated for each half yearly period. 

Results are shown in Table II and illustrated in Figure 1, from which it 


1. We shall concentrate our attention exclusively upon the incidence of absences and will not further 
examine the time lost as a result. In the first paper an examination was made of the time lost through 
various forms of absence and it was shown that two distinct time scales existed—the “day off” (account- 
ing for over 73 per cent of all absences) and the one-three weeks away. Absences falling within the “no 
reason”, “sufficient reason”, “uncertified sickness” and “permission” categories belong almost exclusively 
to the first of these time scales and the mean days lost through such absences falls within the one-two days 
range in each case, Both “‘certified sickness” and “accidents” usually produce between one and three 
weeks loss of working time. These time scales for the different categories remained constant throughout 
the period and results showing the mean time lost throughout are given in Appendix I. 

I 
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can be seen that the level of absences rises from 637 in the first half yearly 
period to 775 in the second, from which it falls to 626 in the fifth and then 
remains at about that level for the three remaining periods. 


TABLE Il TOTAL NUMBERS OF ABSENCES SUSTAINED PER HALF YEARLY 
PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Half i 


Periods 0 
Service 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th sth 6th 7th 8th Totals 


Number of 
Absences 637 #775 #29719 «=—6667 — 626 


The Comparison with Labour Turnover 


In interpreting the nature of the process revealed by this initial rise and 
subsequent fall in the level of absences it is most useful to begin by examining 


FIGURE | TOTAL NUMBER OF ABSENCES 
PER HALF-YEARLY PERIOD OF SERVICE 
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further some of the characteristic differences between absences and labour 
turnover. The survival distribution of entrants to the steel works under 
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consideration has already been described and its characteristics examined b 


2), 
c) 


It may be recalled that it conforms to the characteristic J-shaped (hyperbo 
form. In comparison with other published cases it combines a fairly sharp 
induction crisis with a comparatively short period of differential transit— 
the curve tending to “flatten out” after a period of about two and a half 
ears. 

j In relation to such survival patterns it may be noted that the joining and 
leaving of a firm is a publicly and legally institutionalized process regulated 
by contract. i a of ait to join a firm must exist outside the firm 
itself otherwise it would normally get no entrants—since, patently, people 
join it from outside. The important point is that in going through the, 
process of joining a firm, the entrant has acquired knowledge and experience 
of the means of leaving it. A desire to break his contract and terminate his 
relationship can be put into effect simply and the term of the contract (a 
week in most cases) provides the amount of notice he must give. No barrier 
of any strength exists, therefore, to prevent the painful feelings arising 
during the entrant’s first encounter with the firm from being acted out 
immediately—by leaving. The characteristically high starting point of the 
survival curve bears witness to the extent to which this occurs. 

Very different is the picture of temporary withdrawal from work. 
Absences are not publicly institutionalized to the same extent, and, in 
contrast to the externally determined and generally applicable mechanism of 
contract, they tend to be regulated by internal Sa characteristics of the 
social systems of individual firms. Even where a degree of external deter- 
mination exists, as through the National Insurance Acts (concerned with 
payment during sickness md practices of individual firms as regards the 
supplementation of this with wages may differ. With regard to able-bodied 
absences, practices differ even more widely and depend upon certain sanc- 
tioning criteria, which, though they would develop conidetsle coherence 
within any given firm over a period of time, are certainly not common to 
all firms and are unlikely to be sufficiently explicit to be communicated 
quickly to a newcomer. In general, it may be said that the possibilities of 
withdrawal by absence (unlike labour turnover) are not known by the 
entrant prior to his becoming a member of the firm. On the contrary, they 
are cultural mechanisms, ignorance of which marks out the newcomer. 
Absorption of these cultural mechanisms is inevitably a process taking 
some time. 

Essentially, what is involved is learning to remain a member of an 
organization while being away from it. As such mechanisms are not imme- 
diately available to a newcomer, it may be suggested that one of the reasons 
for the high rate of leaving in the early period of service is the comparative 
lack of oo means of withdrawal at the entrant’s disposal through which 
he can express the intense conflicts he may experience during the induction 
crisis—without leading to a breach of the relationship. \t is this leant condition 
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that must be stressed, for, clearly, the short term leaver has available to him 
those absences which may lead to his dismissal. 


Meeting the Stresses of “ Staying” 


In the present paper concern is with the resort to absences by stayers, 
i.c. those who, having survived their induction crisis, are prepared to endure 
—in ways tolerable both to themselves and to the firm—the tensions conse- 
quent on continuing with, rather than breaking, their work relationship. 
One result appears to be the considerably increased level of absence which 
characterizes the stayers’ group during their second and third half years of 
service. It is suggested that this is the result of a two-fold process. On the 
one hand, these stayers have had time to learn the prevailing absence culture 
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to the point where they can operate it more freely. On the other, their need 
to do so is also greater; for it is just when the role of stayer becomes fully 


taken and the person begins genuinely to identify himself with being an 


employee of a particular firm that the role of leaver becomes less available 
to him as a means of alleviating stress arising in his relationship with the firm. 
He starts, therefore, to make more use of the role of absentee, which, cor- 
respondingly, has become more available to him. As a result he increases his 
rate of temporary withdrawal—but in ways and within limits which (he has 
learnt) are not likely to lead to the termination of his engagement, either 
on his side or on the side of the firm. The firm has become more valuable 
to him as he begins to stay on; likewise he has become more valuable to the 
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firm. There is, therefore, a greater investment on both sides in containing 
stress arising between them within the on-going relationship that has become 
established. The boundaries of what is mutually tolerable and acceptable 
have become enlarged. 

As the individual leaves the phase of induction crisis, therefore, and 
enters the phase of differential transit, what he loses in latitude with respect 
to leaving he gains with respect to being absent. One would not, however, 
expect him to retain this new latitude so that his increased rate of absence 
would continue indefinitely. As it goes on, the relationship between the 
individual and his employing organization must either “work through” to 
a position of relatively stable mutual acceptance, as regards both satisfactions 
and obligations, or the attempt to come to terms within the setting of a 
continuing relationship must fail and a termination result. After the wave of 
leaving associated with induction and the wave of absence associated with 
differential transit, one would expect a diminution of both as the relation- 
ship became less disturbed and more stable. The extent to which this was the 
case at the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company during the period under con- 
sideration may be seen from Table II and Figure 1. Not only does some kind 
of equilibrium appear to be reached after two and a half years’ service but 
this Iodine out of the absence curve coincides with the levelling out of 
the survival curve as this approaches conditions defined in labour turnover 
terms as those of settled connection. 


The Degree of Change 

The degree of change during the four years is substantial. Overall, the 
289 stayers incurred 2,798 absences in their first two years as against 2,504 in 
their next two years. If the first year is taken against the fourth, the figures 
become, respectively, 1,412 and 1,248; but, through the relative unavail- 
ability of absence as a means of withdrawal during the induction crisis, the 
figure (637) for the first half yearly period is—though for this very different 
reason—similar to those belonging to the phase of settled connection (626, 
630, 618, 630). For the earlier part of this first period, representing the induc- 
tion crisis proper, the figure is undoubtedly ” than that representing the 
later phase. 

The best available indicator, however, of the degree of disturbance that 
had to be contained, if terminations were to be avoided, within the person- 
organization relationship at the end of the first period (when the stress of 
taking the stayer role was being fully ex rah ) is the difference between 
the absences (637, 775), for the first and second periods, Similarly, the best 
indicator of the extent to which the difficulties of continuing Her the rela- 
tionship have later been worked through, with a resulting improvement in 
its quality, is the comparison of the combined absences (1,494) for the first 
two periods of differential transit with those (1,248) of the last two of 
settled connection. 
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To sum up: during the four years available for study, the level of absence 
first of all increases rather sharply as the phase of the induction crisis changes 
into the phase of differential laos ab then decreases more slowly but to 
a similar one as the phase of settled connection becomes established; the 
first of these changes points to the degree of stress involved in taking the 
stayer, as distinct from the leaver, role, the second to the degree of success in 
maintaining it. 


IV. CHANGES IN THE PREFERRED MODE OF WITHDRAWAL WITH 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 


An Hypothesis in Terms of Sanctioning and Responsibility 


In the previous paper it was pointed out that the categories within which 
absences had been recorded by the firm arose from its practical needs as an 
industrial organization to regulate its relationships with employees in matters 
pertdining to absence from work. A man was employed and paid to be 
present and able to work between certain hours; if he was not present, the 
action taken by those to whom he was responsible depended on how his 
absence was perceived in the “absence culture’’ operating in the firm. 
Within this culture it was suggested that absences, other than those arising 
from accidents, might be grouped according to their position on two parallel 
scales, one sociological and the other psychological—the first in terms of the 
degree of sanction received from the employing authority and the second 
in terms of the degree to which the individual himself accepted responsibility 
for his actions. There were two main classes—the sanctioned and the un- 
sanctioned, The former of these, the sanctioned absences, might be further 
subdivided into those few (able-bodied) absences which were sanctioned 
prior to the event and the very much larger number of retrospectively 
sanctioned absences cethtitan hele certified and uncertified sickness and 
those able-bodied absences where an acceptable reason was given on return 
to work. Unsanctioned absences, where the above was not the case and 
cither no excuse was given by the individual on return to work or the excuse 
given was unacceptab le mf his conduct condemned, comprised the large 
group of “no reason” able-bodied absences. It may be recalled that a pro- 
perty of such a scheme is that high or low degrees of sanction and of accep- 
tance of responsibility go together. 

If such considerations are put together with those presented in the pie- 
vious section, the expectation arises that an improved relation with the 
firm, and indeed a condition of the maintenance of the work contract 
itself, would be exhibited by the progressive substitution, over the course of 
service, of more for less aaaull forms of absenceas the norms of acceptable 
conduct became progressively internalized by the entrant. The relative in- 
communicability of the sanctioning criteria for absence, except through 
direct experience over a period of time, and the need for such a period of 
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time to absorb the culture of the organization make it likely that entrants 
would engage in an active process of trial and error as well as the more 
passive process of observing others in order to discover the precise nature 
and limits of the sanctioning criteria involved. Moreover, sanctioning is not 
something that operates independently of the employee—which is one of 
the reasons why it cannot be set down explicitly for him to learn beforehand. 
The persistence in specific acts of condemned bilestoee becomes itself pro- 
gressively more condemned as time goes on, and, while the old hand may 
acquire certain privileges, some acts that are sanctioned for the newcomer 
may be condemned for those with longer service. The question arises, not 
only of different levels, but of different forms of absence being variously 
tolerated according to the phase of a man’s relationship with his firm, as 
this is indicated by his length of service. 


The Main Findings 


In order to test the hypothesis that over the course of time, and as one 
indication of an arnt sa tie , sanctioned absences would be pro- 
gressively substituted for unsanctioned, the numbers of absences (other than 
those arising from accidents) falling within these two broad categories were 
separated, and their incidence in half yearly periods of service was calculated 


TABLE Ill NUMBERS OF OTHER ABSENCES SUSTAINED PER HALF-YEARLY 
PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Half Yearly Periods of Service 
Category ol a a ob Totals 


“No Reason” 431 363 335 208 ‘ 2,820 
(Unsanctioned) 


Certified Sickness 
(Sanctioned) 
Uncertified Sickness ” 
(Sanctioned) 
“Permission” 
(Sanctioned) 
“Sufficient Reason” 
(Sanctioned) 


Total Sanctioned 
Absences | 246 283 267 289 275 321 334 343 | 2,358 


for the stayers’ group. The results, shown in Table III and Figure 2, are in 
accordance with expectation. Over the course of service unsanctioned forms 
of absence declined while sanctioned forms rose. 
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Whereas, however, in the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company’s absence 
culture, only one kind of withdrawal behaviour (no-reason absences) was 
regarded as definitely unsanctioned, some degree of sanction was given to 
four different kinds. To gain further understanding of the fact that a decline 
in unsanctioned was accompanied by an increase in sanctioned withdrawals, 
an examination is required of the various forms of sanctioned absence. Even 
a cursory inspection of Table III will show that these do not constitute a 
unitary group. To examine in statistical detail all the differences revealed is, 
however, beyond present scope and would entail the inclusion of additional 
data irrelevant to the main purpose of this paper. Attention will, therefore, 
be confined to certain main points. Broadly speaking, the overall increase in 
sanctioned absence is attributable to a higher rate of sickness in the later 

riods of service—especially to the marked and continuous rise in uncer- 
tified sickness; the able-bodied forms do not contribute to this upward trend. 

In the first paper note was taken of the fact that the “sources” of absence 
(other than that arising from accidents) might be located in other regions of 
the life-space than that comprised by the person-work relationship. In the 
main, able-bodied absences of both the prospectively and retrospectively 
sanctioned types are occasioned by happenings in a man’s life, elsewhere than 
at his work, which can legitimately keep him away from it. They are, as it 
were, “interference” phenomena lcuae from the fact that he necessarily 
has other social roles. There is no reason to suppose that the frequency of 
absences arising in this way would either increase or decrease as a man’s 
service progressed with a particular firm; rather—and especially over a group 
of smiles hen, through time, they would balance out. Certain fluctuations 
that these absences exhibit in the present data are associated with the earlier 
rather than the later periods of service *; otherwise the more completely the 
stayer’s role is taken the more constant they appear to become. 

The data of the present study suggest that in a stayers’ group, such as 
that considered, the incidence of sanctioned able-bodied absences has become 
independent of the state and course of the person-work relationship. On 
the other hand, the suggestion is equally strong that the incidence of sickness, 
just as of no-reason able-bodied absence, is closely connected with the 
state and course of this relationship. The outstanding fact is the continued 
rise of uncertified sickness. If the most disturbed periods of differential 
transit are compared with the least disturbed periods of settled connection, 
uncertified sickness is shown to have increased by 77 per cent. Even certified 
sickness increases by 14 per cent though no consistent upward trend is dis- 
cernible in the certified sickness series as a whole. At the same time “volun- 
tary” unsanctioned absenteeism decreases by 35 per cent. 

The problem of the substitution of sanctioned for unsanctioned absences 
becomes, therefore, at least in the present setting, very largely that of under- 


2. These fluctuations may possibly be phenomena of transition related to the degree of change in the 
induction into a new work setting. 


rest of a man’s life consequent on his 
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standing how uncertified sickness comes to take the place of no-reason 
able-bodied absences, i.e. how a way of illness becomes preferred to a way 
of delinquency. If both the illnesses and the delinquencies are of a minor 
order, they are nevertheless the frequently repeated and common indications 
of everyday stress. In the next section an explanation will be offered of the 
nature of this change in the preferred mode of withdrawal by regarding it 
as a function of progressive internalization of the stress involved in main- 
a continuing work relationship. 

Clearly the possibility exists that some measure of the rise in uncertified 
sickness recorded might be due to an increase in conscious “malingering”’. A 
number of circumstances, however, lend support to the view that this was 
not the case to a significant extent. In the first place, considerable efforts were 
made by the firm to assure themselves of the validity of reasons for absence, 
and an elaborate and clearly-defined absence culture had come into existence, 
the possibility of which rested upon effective investigation and categorization 
of Rahn 


The separation out of the “uncertified sickness” group was itself made in 
the belief, which there was no reason to doubt, that an effective categoriza- 
tion had been made, In the second place attention is here concentrated 
upon a stayers’ group, who inevitably became well known to the authorities 
and whose characters were tested out by the firm during the course of their 
service, such a test-out being indeed an inherent factor in their continuing 


survival, 

Further points which may not be without significance in this respect are 
that certified ti ickness (as well as uncertified) shows some evidence of a rise 
over the course of service, while “sufficient reason” able-bodied absences 
(which might be expected to rise if an increased expertise in fabrication 
alone had occurred) show no evidence of a rise. 


V. THE PROGRESSIVE INTERNALIZATION OF STRESS 


The fact that uncertified sickness comes to a considerable extent to be 
substituted for no-reason able-bodied absence means that a form of illness 
has taken over from a form of conduct. This suggests in itself that a psycho- 
logical component is active in the illnesses in question. Moreover, no inter- 
vening institution or third party, such as a doctor, is involved in their 
appraisal. Uncertified sickness and no-reason absences belong to the same 
order in that both are dealt with directly in the relationship between the 
individual and the firm. They are equivalent also in that both belong to the 
same time-scale—that of “‘the day off” —so that the same amount of with- 
drawal is obtainable through ps form. These similarities may be pre- 
sumed to increase the “availability” of uncertified sickness as a substitute for 
no-reason absence provided the motivation to make the substitution exists 
in the individual in view of the state of his relationship with the firm. 
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If the tendency to make the substitution, however, is to be regarded as 
an indication that a change in this relationship has taken place, the differences 
as well as the similarities between the two forms of absence must be exam- 
ined, The first of these is, of course, the fact that uncertified sickness is 
sanctioned while no-reason absences are not. So far as he substitutes the first 
for the second, the existence may be assumed in the individual of a strength- 
ened wish to be sanctioned by his organization; and this, as was noted 
earlier, may be taken to indicate an improvement in their relationship. It 
remains to consider in more psychological detail the meaning of this change. 

Despite their common monet to the day-off pattern, no-reason 
absences and uncertified sickness belong, in feeling, to different psychological 
worlds. To state this difference in an extreme een one might say that in 
the first of these worlds a day is taken, while in the second it is lost; and that 
in passing from one of these worlds to the other a man passes from taking it 
out directly on the firm to taking it out in some measure on himself. In so 
doing he exchanges the role of an offender for that of a casualty—however 
minor in both cases. What was once projected now becomes introjected. A 
stronger prohibition is at work preventing the open expression o ore 
against the firm. The need not to injure the object has been strengthened. 
This would only come about, however, so far as the firm had itself come to 
be perceived as relatively good by the individual. 

It may be suggested, therefore, that tensions in the person-work rela- 
tionship previously dealt with predominantly by paranoid means and 
expressed in a mild “conduct disorder” taking the form of voluntary absen- 
teeism later give rise to reactions rather more depressive in colouring, with 
the associated symptom formations of minor illness.* It is not suggested that 
the tensions are completely resolved by this change. Were they so, there 
would be no need for the minor illnesses. The individual would tend to 
become symptom-free—as well as better behaved. A more complete reso- 
lution would depend on his facing his own bad feelings to a greater extent 
than he appears to do. Incompletely accepted by him, but not so easily 
expressed openly towards the firm, these feelings inevitably tend to be denied 
and split off, for example, in a process of somatic conversion—hence the 
minor illnesses, which carry in a covert form hostilities formerly overt in 
the relationship. 

In effecting this compromise the absence culture of the firm must un- 
doubtedly play a part, as much as the personal tendencies of the individual. 
At the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company's works it was always the physical 
causes of absence (so far as they could be demonstrated) that were accepted 
with least question, the tw herter and the behavioural that were subject 
to most scrutiny. No convention existed, for example, by which a man, too 
angry with his foreman to contain himself, might ask to go off shift—in 


3. The psycho-analytic a introduced at this and certain other points in the paper derive from 
the g i 


views of Melanie Klein on the paranoid and depressive positions (3, 4). 
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order better to get command of himself and deal with the situation. His 
absence next day with a pain or a cold would, however, be sanctioned. A 
rise in uncertified sickness with length of service, such as that found in the 
present data, is to some extent to be regarded as the result of a collusive 
process taking place between person and firm. There would seem to be, for 
example, a tacit understanding that perhaps the easiest way of keeping cer- 
tain awkward feelings out of works relationships is to keep them in an un- 
recognized (somatized) form. Forces in the firm, therefore, tend to combine 
with forces in the individual employee to produce the norms governing 
absence behaviour and so to affect both its form and its frequency. 

To return, however, to the process by which the stress of the person- 
work relationship becomes progressively more internalized in the individual 
himself—the first main step is taken when he changes from an orientation 
based primarily on the leaver role to an orientation based primarily on the 
stayer role. That this first change should take place at all implies that the 
paranoid attitudes with their attendant fears, suspicions, and hostilities 
aroused during the induction crisis are at least partially modifiable. Before 
the employed individual can begin safely to adopt the stayer role he must 
perceive the employing firm as an.object sufficiently good to permit him, 
within certain limits, to project his bad feelings on to it and to act out certain 
of his own internal bad object-relations in his external behaviour towards it 
—without breaking the actual work relationship. Drifters, or floaters, with a 
history of chronic job change seem incapable of taking this first crucial step 
—no matter what the objective characteristics of the firm may be. Un- 
doubtedly in many cases the intensity of the paranoid anxieties and hostilities 
in the personality is too great for assumptions of sufficient goodness to be 
made, even provisionally, either about the firm or the person himself, so 
that the pain and the risk of testing out the real object cannot be endured 
within the bounds of a continuing relationship. 

However, a firm which tolerates an increased rate of absence on the part 
of the individual during his period of settling in, even if at this point he has 
recourse largely to unsanctioned means, shows thereby (however implicitly) 
a true understanding of his real needs and difficulties in attempting to make 
an enduring employee relationship. It shows itself as non-rejecting, as serious 
and sincere in inducting him into a more permanent relationship; as com- 
petent, moreover, in the means adopted to bring this about. To the con- 
tinuing demonstration of such an attitude most individuals tend to respond 
in kind. A man will find it increasingly difficult to maintain as a pre- 
dominantly bad object an employing authority that treats him with silica 
understanding. As this authority comes to be accepted as predominantl 
good, for this not least among a number of reasons, it becomes difficult 
indeed for him to go on treating it deliberately and overtly in a hostile, 
‘predatory, neglectful, selfish, contemptuous, defiant, or irresponsible way— 
without ama arrested by his own guilt. Therefore, the role of unsanctioned 
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absentee becomes progressively less available to him just as previously 
had become the role of leaver. In this way the sceond main step comes 
about. 

No relationship, however, can at any point in its course become problem- 
free. Though perceived after a time as better, rather than worse, no employ- 
ing authority can appear to its employees as wholly (ideally) add (or, 
similarly, they to it). As the role of unsanctioned absentee, in addition to 
that of leaver, ‘aoa relatively unavailable, the stress, bad feeling and 
hostility inevitably involved in continuing with the work (as with any 
other) relationship must somehow be dealt with either realistically or neuro- 
tically. The exceptionally well-adjusted individual may perhaps be able to 
cope with this situation, virtually without recourse to any means of tem- 
porary withdrawal. But the data of the present study suggest that such 
individuals are relatively rare. For the more ordinary majority a certain 
level of absence seems to persist as a needed and permanent feature of a 
continuing work-relationship. 

With the barriers strengthened against both leaving and unsanctioned 
absence, the field of sanctioned absences represents the only remaining direc- 
tion in which “‘locomotions” expressing the need for temporary withdrawal 
may legitimately take place. Within this field it has been shown that permis- 
sible able-bodied absences are independent of the state and course of the 
person-work relationship (except possibly in its initial phases). Only sickness, 
therefore, remains; and the suggestion is that recourse is had to some kind 
of sickness when the individual, no longer able, in virtue of his improved 
relationship, to project his (still persisting) bad feelings on to the firm as 
freely as he once did, is nevertheless unable adequately to contend with them 
at psychological level inside himself. 

In the stayers’ group at Park Gate Iron and Steel Company the type of 
sickness increasing as a result of this process is for the most part of the very 
minor character included in the cr em category. Moreover, this increase, 
though considerable (77 per cent), is not of so high an order as to prevent a 
fall (16 per cent) in the overall level of absence. This suggests that the degree 
of stress in this group was not particularly great oe that the process of 
coming to terms was well advanced. It cannot, however, be assumed that 
this would be the case in all circumstances, and even in the data at Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Company there is a hint that certified sickness (belonging 
to the longer time scale) was on the increase towards the end of the four 
years under study. 

The main point for the present paper may, however, be summed up as 
follows: just as there is a dynamic connectedness between leaving and the 
phase of induction crisis, and between unsanctioned absence and the phase 
of differential transit, so would there appear to be a dynamic connectedness 
between sanctioned absence (in the form of sickness) and the phase of 
settled connection. 
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PART II. ACCIDENTS 
VI. ACCIDENTS IN THE ABSENCE FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Absences arising from accidents are to be differentiated from other forms 
of absence for two reasons which concern us here. In the first place, the event 
which is the source of absence can be definitely located within that part of 
the life space comprised by the person-work relationship, and is more likely, 
therefore, to reflect changes in that relationship than absences arising from 
events occurring in other parts of the life space. In the second place, acci- 
dents, when regarded in terms of sanctioning and responsibility, combine a 


FIGURE 3 NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 
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high degree of sanctioning—so far as the absence is concerned—with a low 
degree of acceptance of responsibility. For an accident is precisely an event 
for which the individual himself does not usually accept responsibility, while 
the absence arising from an accident is probably the most highly sanctioned 
of all forms of absence from work. 

It has been postulated that the substitution of sanctioned for unsanctioned 
absences arose from an improved relation of the entrant with the firm and 
indicated both a progressive acceptance of responsibility and a progressive 
internalization of the firm as a good employing authority. If this is so then 
as one further indication of this accidents are likely to fall during the course 
of service despite the highly sanctioned character of the absences to which 
they give rise. The data to hand on the incidence of accidents during the 
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course of service are consistent with such a postulate, and are shown in 
Table IV and Figure 3. In the last four periods there are only 49 accidents, 
as compared with 75 in the first four. 


TABLE IV NUMBERS OF ACCIDENTS SUSTAINED PER HALF YEARLY 
PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Half Yearly Periods of Service 


Category ist 2nd 3rd 4th sth «(6th «67th = 8th 


Totals 
Number of Accidents | 20 19 2 15 16 


We shall now examine the extent to which this fall in accidents was 
associated with movements in the level of other categories of absence within 
the two major groupings, and as a first measure of this association have 
calculated for the cigh f yearly periods of service the correlation coeffi- 
cients between the accident series and the other absence series—each form of 


absence being taken separately. Results are shown in Table V. 


TABLE V CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCIDENT SERIES AND OTHER 
ABSENCES SERIES 


Category of Correlation ie 
other Absences Coefficient Significance 


“No Reason” {+850 Significant (P<-o1) 
“Sufficient Reason” -+-+286 Non Significant 
“Permission” —*248 | Non Significant 
Certified Sickness ae Non Significant 


Uncertified Sickness —"944 Significant (P<-oo1) 


These results confirm the analysis made in terms of the pngusine inter- 


nalization of the stresses of the person-work relationship. Of the two co- 
efficients which are significant, the positive association is with no-reason 
absences—providing tes evidence that the occurrence of accidents is 
connected with a bad relationship with the employing authority—while the 
negative association is with uncertified sickness—suggesting that the tendency 
to have accidents is not unrelated to difficulties over internalization. 

The order of the intermediate coefficients is in keeping with the find- 
ings of the first paper and need not be further discussed in the present 
context. 
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Vil. THE RELATIVE CHANGE IN THE RELATIONSHIP TO THE FIRM OF 
ACCIDENT-FREE AND ACCIDENT-SUSTAINING GROUPS 


In the first paper it was shown that, with the exception of prospectively 
sanctioned (“permission”) absences, the accident-sustainers went absent more 


TABLE VI MEAN OTHER ABSENCES PER INDIVIDUAL PER HALF YEARLY 
PERIOD OF SERVICE AMONG ACCIDENT-FREE (Ao) AND 
ACCIDENT-SUSTAINING (A+) GROUPS 


Half Yearly Periods of Service 


Cat G 
ategory "MP ist «and «3rd gth)«sth)=6th_)=7th_~—s 8th 


Totals 


All other’ Ao 82 218 97 I 77 180 178 LOL | 15°03 
Absences A+- 2°87. 3°60 3°43 3° 2°88 2:90 2°85 2°64 | 24°40 


“No Reason” Ao ro8 123 ro °* ‘92 « ‘BI *76— ss “79 7°67 
Absences A4 1°75 2°96 2°36 1 169 «1°§3 1°40 1°30 14°46 


often than their accident-free fellows. In | oor the positive association 
with “‘no-reason” absences was examined and appeared, consistently with 
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other findings, to indicate that the occurrence of accidents results in part 
from a bad relation between the individual and the employing authority. 
In the present paper we have been concerned with the changing pattern of 
withdrawal exemplified both by accidents and other absences over the course 
of service and have shown that there is evidence of a progressive tendency 
towards the improvement of this relationship resulting in a substitution of 
sanctioned for unsanctioned means of withdrawal. If the results from both 
papers are now put together the expectation arises of a differing degree of 
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change occurring among the accident-free and among the accident-sustaining 
group with regard to their resort to other forms of withdrawal, especially 
those which are recorded as unsanctioned. Accordingly, in Table VI are 
shown the mean absences per individual in both the accident-free and 
accident-sustaining groups, for both total other absences and the largest 
category, “no-reason” absences. The results given are illustrated in Figure 4 
and Figure 5. 

Examination of these results shows that the accident-free group, com- 
prising, it may be recalled, a larger proportion of conformants to the social 
norm, sustain a consistently lower level of absences than the accident- 
sustainers throughout the period studied, Moreover, they have, as measured 
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by absences, a relatively less severe induction crisis, a “flatter” peak of 
absences in the second period and tend to reach what appears to be a stable 
level of absences more quickly. Conversely, the accident-sustaining grou 
experience, in the initial difficulty of making a satisfactory relationship ee 
the employing authority, a more severe induction crisis, and a “steeper” 
peak of absences in the second period. They tend also to take longer to reach 
a stable level. Indeed, the curve of absences for these accident-sustainers has 
not levelled out even after four years’ service. 


VII. CHANGES IN THE TYPE OF ACCIDENT SUSTAINED 


The comprehensiveness of the records kept by the Park Gate Iron and 
Steel Company allowed consideration to be given to the types of accident 
sustained and certain characteristics of these were examined in the earlier 
paper. We shall now go on to examine the changes that occurred in the type 
of accident sustained with reference, firstly, to the part of the body injured 
and, secondly, to the class of mishap in relation to the physical environment. 


Part of the Body Injured 


On consideration of the parts of the body subject to injury it emerged 
that in relation to work, the human body might be regarded as comprising 
three regions, each anatomically sub-divisible. There is first that region the 
parts of which are directly in contact with the work performed. This region 


comprises the hand, the foot, the head, and the eye. Second, there is a 
connecting region comprising parts of the body once removed from actual 
contact and composed of the wrist, the arm, the ankle and the leg. Third, 
there is a central region comprising the back, the chest, the shoulder and the 
abdomen. 

It was considered that as, by definition, opportunities for injury at work 
would tend to occur with greatest frequency in the contact region, it would 
be mainly in this region that modifications of behaviour resulting from an 
improvement in the person-work relationship would show themselves. 
Accordingly, the data were grouped in this way and the numbers of accidents 
to each region were calculated both in half yearly periods of service and, to 
facilitate comparison, in the first and second two yearly periods. 

Results are reported in Table VII and can be seen to be in accordance 
with the expectation given. Altogether 69 of the accidents resulted 1 in injury 
to some part of the contact region, 47 in the first two years’ services, and 
22 in the second, The connecting region accounted for 34 accidents equally 
distributed between the first and second two years, while the central region 
accounted for only 16-9 in the first two years and 7 in the second. 


4. This last is different from the other three in that direct physical contact does not occur but it is 
nevertheless not only a surface organ but the dominant distance receptor which must be directly used 
and open in order to do work at all, Accordingly, it is included in the contact region. 

K 
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TABLE VII THE PART OF THE BODY INJURED PER HALF YEARLY PERIOD 
OF SERVICE 


Type of | Detail ; Totals 
Body of Half Yearly Periods of Service | Period Period Period 


Region | Components | and 3rd 4th sth 6th 1-4 5-8 1-8 


Hand 20 29 
Foot 18 
Contact | Head _ 13 
| Eye | 
| Totals 





Connect- 
ing 
Totals 


| Back 

| Shoulder 
Chest 
Abdomen 
Misc. 

Totals 


Central 





Multiple Injuries 


Grand Totals 


Types of Mishap 

Accidents occurring in the steel works are classified according to a 
common industrial categorization into ten different types of mishap. These 
are: accidents sustained in the course of handling objects, being hit by 
falling objects, falls of employees, stepping on or striking objects, using hand 
tools, burns, vehicles, machinery, occupational disease, and miscellaneous 
accidents. The relative frequency of these types among the entrant group 
under consideration was given in the first paper. It was seen that four 
common types dominated the scene and accounted for 76 per cent of the 
accidents. These were: handling objects, being hit by falling objects, falls 
of employees, and stepping on and striking objects. The incidence of these 
four classes as measured by their relative frequency rates for the whole works 
is given in Table VIII. 

Briefly considering these in turn—in the case of accidents due to handling 
objects there was a high value in 1949 but apart from this, and the fall in 
1951, which might have been expected from the fall in the total works 
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TABLE VIII YEARLY FREQUENCY RATES OF WORKS ACCIDENTS IN MAJOR 
CLASSES 1947-1951 


Handling Being it =n, of Supe - 
Objects by Falling ates, Mt Striking Others Total 
J Objects were Objects 

1947 *$7 1°08 0°75 108 " $°48 
1948 ‘4 1:00 0°75 134 $°37 
1949 3 0°77 0°68 1°19 . 5°85 
19§0 : 0°65 o’87 1°22 0°78 4°92 
19$1 I* 0°60 0°57 ost m4 3°72 


Total “ or8I 0°72 I'13 080 $05 


frequency rate, the level was fairly stable. Accidents due to being hit by 
falling objects fell fairly steadily over the five years and this decline coincided 
with a works campaign to promote safer stacking. 

Both for the works as a whole and for the 289 four-year survivors under 
consideration, accidents arising from handling objects were the largest group, 
and this result appears to be fairly general for steel works as a whole. It may 
be supposed that it arises from the characteristic opportunities offered by the 
physical environment, but one characteristic of “handling objects”’ accidents 


should be noted. In comparison with other types of mishap they may be 
taken to represent those accidents which are, in one sense, most under the 
control of the person who has them, The employee has an accident from 
dealing with material that is literally in his own hands. 

The numbers of accidents in each of the four major classes occurring 


to the stayers’ group in each of the eight half yearly periods are given in 
Table IX. 


TABLE IX TYPES OF MISHAP PER HALF YEARLY PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Totals 


Half Yearly Periods of Service 


Class 4 d h 6d , Period Period Period 
ist 2nd 3rd 4th sth 6th 7th aod ea 


Handling Objects 18 27 
Hit by Falling Objects 2 25 
Falls of Employees 10 24 
Stepping on or 

Striking Objects ‘ 22 
Others 


Total 
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It can be seen that all classes of accidents except those due to handling 
objects show a decline with length of service. The decline in the group due 
to being hit by falling objects is greater than that in others, but this coincided 
with a decline in this respect in the whole works, which has already been 
commented upon. Accidents due to handling objects not only do not decline, 
but actually rise with length of service, and the number occurring in the 
second two years is double that occurring in the first two years. 

Hence, concealed within the general decline in the numbers of accidents 
occurring with length of service there is a rise in that group which might be 
supposed to comprise those accidents most under the control of the employee 
who sustains them. Furthermore, it may not be without significance that, 
as seen from inspection of Table IX, he period in which most handling 
o » accidents occur coincides with the almost complete disappearance 
of the incidence of accidents due to being hit by falling objects. The blocking 
up of opportunities in one region may result in more opportunities being 
taken in another. This is in some sense analogous to the operation of the 
sanctioning mechanisms by which progressive , tale occur through service 
in the attitudes of the employing authority to withdrawal by employees, 
and certain means of withdrawal become less operable, less sanctioned, and 
therefore more liable to result in dismissal as time goes on. As this occurs in 
the social field, there is a progressive substitution of sanctioned for unsanc- 
tioned means of withdrawal. As certain changes occur in the physical field, 


and the opportunities to sustain certain types of mishap are reduced, there 
may be a corresponding “spill-over” into those areas that are unchanged, 
and greater advantage taken of the opportunities that remain. 

It may be noted that the very process of “blocking up” opportunities 
for accidents occurs not only through such methods of guarding Sena 
sepa ¥, in which aN ga barriers are introduced, but also in regulation 
ic 


and prohibition in which what might be called organizational barriers are 
set up. The effectiveness of such organizational barriers depends precisely 
on their acceptance by individual employees, which varies with the extent 
to which the firm is internalized and authority itself accepted. It varies also 
with the extent to which empirical specification of safety regulations can be 
made. For example, stacking methods may be routinized and laid down 
explicitly but in many cases it may be more difficult to specify how objects 
should & handled when this depends on skill (ic. the non-specifiable 
routines carried inside a errs 

Furthermore, the data of Table [X may be related to the data of Table VII 
by virtue of the fact that, apart from handling objects, the main classes of 
accident represented are essentially accidents of contact—with the environment 
in which the person has come to work. By contrast, accidents arising from 
handling objects are accidents of activity—of the person himself in this 
environment. 


It is consistent with the earlier result that these other main classes should 
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exhibit a decrease in the later period. The view is submitted that contact 
accidents belong psychologically to the world of paranoid phenomena. 
What, one might ask, could be more persecutory than an environment in 
which one is hit by falling objects, is made to fall down, or is liable to step 
on or strike harmful things? In each of these cases the something that happens 
to the individual comes from outside himself. The noxious agency is ex- 
perienced as a force entirely beyond the person’s own control. Therefore, 
in his view, such accidents cannot possibly be his fault, or events for which 
he can in any way accept responsibility. Blame must lie entirely with the 
environment, which, of course, is that to which he has been exposed by the 
employing authority. The physical environment, however, will not be found 
sO apt, as it were, to “attack” him in these ways.as his relation with his 
pee noch authority improves. 

The psychological belongingness of activity accidents, on the other hand, 
would seem to be with a more depressive mode of feeling.’ For in these 
cases some of the badness at least must be regarded by the individual as his 
own, since his own faulty activity has certainly contributed to, even if it 
may not entirely have caused, the accident. The increase in activity accidents 
that goes along with the decrease in contact accidents is a suggestive parallel 
to the increase in sanctioned absences that goes along with the decrease in 
unsanctioned absences. The likelihood is that the one as much as the other 
reflects some of the difficulties of maintaining the greater degree of internal- 


ization demanded by an improved state of the person-work relationship. 


IX. THE RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF ACCIDENTS ON DIFFERENT SHIFTS 


Further data collected concerned the relative incidence of accidents on 
different shifts. The nature of the steel-making process essentially requires 
continuous working by a large number of employees. To meet this situation 
a highly organized system of rota shift working has been developed and 
affects a large number of those engaged on shift work. Three shifts are in- 
volved, from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., and from 10 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. According to the rota system a man will work so many days on 
each successive shift. Thus, for shift workers, not only are the same number 
of employees at work on each shift but, through the operation of the rota 
system, they would tend to be in many cases the same people. 

The actual data we have on the incidence of accidents among shift 
workers comprises not only the accidents occurring to stayers but also those 
occurring to entrants in 1947 who left before completing their first four 
years’ service. The total number of accidents tainbied is 161 and these were 


5. It is not, of course, suggested in relation to accidents,‘any more than in relation to other absences, 
that the giving up of the paranoid for the depressive position is complete. These two continue to co-exist. 
The essential point that arises from the data on accidents as well as from other absences is that a change 
of emphasis seems to occur as service proceeds, 
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distributed between the shifts as shown in Table X. It can be seen that in fact 
considerably fewer accidents occurred during the night shift. A test of the 
null hypothesis assuming equal likelihood of occurrence on any of the three 
shifts gives a significant z* value of 8-36 with two degrees of freedom. 
During this shift there are differences both in the physical and the social 
environment. Fewer people are about the plant as a whole and the “‘atmo- 
sphere” is different. Importantly, the level of authority tends to be lower 
than in the day-time. Thus s a possible explanation of the observed difference 
consistent with other findings might be given as follows. The work situation 
with which a member of the firm (to remain a ve must make a 
relationship is a highly organized structure both technically and socially. 


TABLE X NUMBERS OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING TO SHIFT WORKERS 


Total Number 
Shift Hour of Shift at which Accident Occurred of Accidents 


2nd 3rd 4th) «6sth:)«6(6th:)=6o7th_)~—s 8th per Shift 


6 a.m. to 2 p.m. ‘ 8 58 
2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 2 7 66 
10 p.m. to 6 a.m, ’ 7 37 


Total 22 161 


Socially, the relations he makes may be regarded as broadly divisible into 
those he must make with fellow workers and those he must make with 
authorities to whom he is accountable. Vertically, he must make a relation 
with the employing authority which engaged him and can dismiss him and 
with whom he has a more or less explicit employment contract. Horizontally, 
he must make relations with those of equal status with whom he works. The 
absences which we have examined of whatever form have been recorded 
by the employing authority and anes accordingly into employer- 
determined classes according to employer-determined sanctioning criteria. 
Hence the ordering discovered has naa held to reflect the quality of the 
relationship of the person to the employing authority, and the withdrawals 
recorded have been examined specifically with reference to the extent to 
which they reflect tensions in this relationship. This is by no means, of 
course, to suggest that tensions with fellow workers do not exist, nor that 
they would be irrelevant as determinants of withdrawal behaviour. The point 
is simply that the instrument available to us so far enabled us to consider 
accidents according to employer-recorded categories. 

While the nature of the relationships with equals that the member of 
any working group would make tends to be broadly the same at night as 
during the day-time, the nature of relationships with superiors pes tend 
to be different, and direct contact would tend to be with a level of authority 
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lower in status than during the day. So far as accidents, in common with 
certain other forms of withdrawal, tend to result from a bad relationship 
between the individual and the employing authority then there might be 
fewer accidents on night shift when this authority is less in evidence. It 
cannot, of course, be too strongly emphasized that the converse of this is not 
true, in that the mere fact of a lower level of accidents at night could not 
by itself be taken to imply that accidents were implicated in the question 
of attitudes to prevailing authority. 

This result is consistent with the rest of our data and implies that one 
of the forces responsible for the observed reduction may be a lowering of 
authority level. A multiplicity of other forces is operating, however, and a 
more intensive indir ree analysis is necessary before such a result could 
be regarded as conclusive. In particular, we have no evidence concerning the 
level of other absences at night. With regard to the hour of the shift at which 
accidents occur it may be noted that there is no evidence that fatigue had 
any marked effect on the incidence of accidents. 


X. DISCUSSION 


Having given evidence in an earlier paper which suggested that the 
incidence of accidents and other absences reflected the quality of the relation- 
ship of a person to an employing institution, we alt te concerned in the 
present paper with the extent to which changes in this relationship might 
occur. 

So far as absence phenomena in general, and accidents in particular, are 
indeed a function of such a relationship, then the practical problems involved 
will be those of personal and social change involving a characteristically 
slow and difficult restructuring. 

The present study has revealed as regards absence phenomena in general 
both a eecuinia intractability and certain possibilities of change. Clinical 
evidence may be taken to have established that the relations which a man 
makes with his fellows reflect unconsciously the relations subsisting within 
his own personality. From the results given certain characteristics begin to 
emerge of the individual who has many absences, including perhaps one or 
more accidents. He would seem to lack the ordinary capacity to internalize 
a good object, to be rather prone to paranoid hostility and apt to disown 
responsibility for what he does and remain ignorant of his ial motivation. 


A bad relation with his own an may easily be acted out in a bad 
relation with his em loying authority, without insight on his ‘ae One 


way of acting out such a bad relation is through a more or less violent break 
in the employment contract, the person leaving or getting himself dismissed. 
But the reactions we have studied have occurred among a quasi-permanent 
remainder. By contrast with leavers, stayers’ group members appear to need 
permanent relations of rather a bad kind to be tolerated by their objects, 
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7 this case represented externally by their firm, and tend to hold on in a 
ndent way to a particular work relationship that tolerates them in this 
= 1 It is precisely this dependence and the consequent need for tolerance, 
ania that accounts for the fact that some change occurs. For the firm 
is not unreservedly and permanently tolerant, oe to remain securely a 
member of it involves for such individuals a modification of behaviour. The 
culiar painfulness of their predicament arises from just this. For, denied 
“ their dependence access to the more obvious means of withdrawal im- 
plied in labour turnover, they do not join the ranks of the chronic unemploy- 
ables, passing through a variety of jobs and accumulating in each sallacicnt 
tension to make the act of leaving an aggressive temporary relief. On the 
contrary, they make a more or less permanent relation with their employing 
authority which, however, is only tolerable to them through resort to un- 
sanctioned means of withdrawal and accidents. They may thus tend to be- 
come members of an accident- and absence-addicted minority, and when the 
choice is forced upon them of conformity or ejection, they choose slowly 
and painfully to conform partially by substituting sanctioned sickness for 
those means which become less tenable as their service proceeds. To some 
extent likely members of this minority are detectable early on in their 
careers. For example, of the 289 individual stayers in the present group, 
150 had at least one unsanctioned absence during their first half year of 
service; of these, 57 (or 38 per cent) sustained accidents. Of the 139 who 
had no unsanctioned absences in their first half year’s service only 32 (or 
23 per cent) had accidents. Though this difference is significant it is not of an 
order to be of great practical value. 

Especially in times of full employment, it is necessary for industrial 
organizations to take and absorb entrants according to the personality dis- 
tribution within the surrounding community. Comparatively little can be 
done by a firm to change the basic personality characteristics of its employees, 
but more might be done to help the adjustment of entrants. Indeed, it is 
along these lines that a reduction of labour turnover itself might be achieved. 
Furthermore, we have no evidence that the absence-addicted deviates among 
the population examined were also the least productive workers. One of the 
ale that does emerge clearly from the data we have is that progressive 
improvement can occur even among those whose initial adjustment is most 
difficult. At the same time, within the writers’ experience, one of the striking 
facts about the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company is the recognition and 
toleration of a level of unsanctioned absences. This contrasts with the 
situation in other firms in which one often finds that the existence of un- 
sanctioned absences is either denied or leads inevitably to dismissal. In one 
firm which we have been able to examine, the level of unsanctioned absences 
was lower, but significantly the level of sickness absence was about four times 
that at the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company. 

Understanding, recognition, and toleration of absence phenomena (in- 
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— unsanctioned absences) are necessary for effective work to be done 
in facilitating the work adaptation of the poorly adjusted employee. 


XI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. In an earlier paper, industrial accidents in an Iron and Steel Works 
were considered as a means of withdrawal from the work situation and 
their relation to other absences examined among a stabilized group of 
entrants during the first four years of service—this period being taken as a 
whole. Evidence was presented which suggested that absence phenomena in 
general reflect the quality of the relation of the person to the employing 
institution, the occurrence of accidents being positively associated (as be- 
tween individuals) with forms of other absences which are unsanctioned and 
negatively associated with those which are most highly sanctioned. 

2. In the present paper we have been concerned to examine the éxtent 
to which changes in the quality of this relation, as shown by resort to 
absences, occurred during these first four years of service. In order to differen- 
tiate between change in the organization itself and change in the relation of 
entrants to it, the ate of absence in the works as a whole was examined 
during the time covered by the first four years’ service of the entrant group 
and was found to show a broadly constant pattern. 

3. The level of total absences sustained by the stayers’ group was then 
examined. It was found to rise to a peak in the second half year of service 
and subsequently to fall, reaching a stable level after some two and a half 
years. This process is contrasted with the leaving process and the characteris- 
tics of temporary withdrawal contrasted with quasi-permanent breaks in the 
person-work relationship shown by labour turnover. Absences among a 
stayer group are considered as means of dealing with a relationship which the 
employee has elected to maintain. 

4. Changes in the form of preferred withdrawal during the course of 
service are then examined and it is shown that there was a progressive 
tendency to substitute sanctioned forms of absence for unsanctioned forms. 
Moreover, the sanctioned form of absence which rose most markedly over 
service was sickness. The progressive substitution of the role of ney for 
that of offender is interpreted as a movement from a predominantly paranoid 
to a more depressive position, and this movement is shown to be inherent 
in the entrant’s ability to stay with the firm. 

5. Within the frame of reference developed, it then follows that over 
the course of service, and as one indication oo improved relationship, the 
incidence of accidents is likely to fall. Thi« is shown to be the case. 

6. The relative improvement exhibited by the accident-free and the 
accident-sustaining groups was then examined with reference to their resort 
to other absences and, consistently with the carly findings, the accident-sus- 
tainers are found to show consistently greater difficulty in coming to terms 
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with the firm than their accident-free fellows. So marked is this difference 
in behaviour in relation to unsanctioned forms of absence (“voluntary 
absenteeism”) that it is found possible on the basis of absence records col- 
lected in the first six months of service to make a statistically significant 
prediction of accident-sustainers, although the level of the prediction is not 
of an order to be of practical value. 

7. Changes in the type of accident sustained are then examined with 
reference firstly to the of the body injured and secondly to the type of 
mishap from which the inj pa A From an examination of data 
relating to the former it is found that the decline in the incidence of accidents 
was confined to injuries in the “contact region” comprising those parts of 
the anatomy directly in contact with the work being performed. With 
regard to the type ol mishap, it is found that a decline occurred in all classes 
except that comprising accidents resulting from “handling objects”. A 
tentative explanation is offered of this difference which is related to changes 
in the preferred mode of withdrawal previously examined. 

8. The differential incidence of accidents as between night and day shifts 
is then considered and a significant lowering of the level of accidents is 
found at night. This is tentatively related to the lower level of authority 
experienced on the night shift though further research is proposed to confirm 

9. Examination of the findings as a whole enables a broad delineation 
to be made of some of the characteristics of the accident-sustaining indi- 


vidual. These seem to account both for the relative intractability of the 
accident problem and also for the possibilities of change that are revealed in 
the studies when the nature of the person-work relationship is taken into 
account. 
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APPENDIX I 
TIME LOST THROUGH ABSENCE 


In the present paper the incidence of absences alone has been examined, 
without further reference to the time lost through absence considered in the 
earlier publication. A reconsideration of this point has not been made since 
- the two time-scales of absence, discussed in the first paper, showed no signifi- 


cant change over course of service. Results given in Table A show this. 


TABLE A NUMBERS OF DAYS LOST AND MEAN DAYS LOST PER ABSENCE 
IN HALF YEARLY PERIODS OF SERVICE 


Half Yearly Periods of Service 


Parameter Totals 
3rd 4th sth 6th 


Days Lost 392 287 192 ‘ 2,476 
Mean Days 

Lost per 

Absence 19°60 17°94 17°45 19°97 


Accidents 


Days Lost | 692 898 1289 8,805 
Certified Mean Days 
Sickness Lost per | 
Absence | 12°36 5 11n-Q7 «1°72 13°38 


Days Lost 73 117 1$2 | 1,061 
Uncertified | Mean Days | 
Sickness | Lost per | 
Absence | 1°26 , ’ . 1°31 1°42 
Days Lost 1,179 
Sufficient | Mean Days) 


I4l 


182 
Mean Days 


Lost per 
Absence 


Permission 


Days Lost 
Mean Days 


Lost per 
Absence 


No Reason 


APPENDIX II 
THE RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF ABSENCES AMONG STAYERS AND LEAVERS 


The present study also has been restricted specifically to a study of 
absences as a withdrawal phenomenon relevant to stayers. The ordering 
discovered in the data nevertheless allows certain predictions to be made 
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concerning the absence level among leavers. For by the fact of his leaving, 
especially in the early part of service (as a majority of entrants do), a leaver 
announces a failure to make an adequate relation with the firm. Thus, con- 
sistently with our other data, this bad relation might be expected to be 
expressed also by his resort to absences—especially unsanctioned absences. 

Altogether, a total of 831 individuals entered the Park Gate Iron and Steel 
Company in 1947. A total of $42 of these left before completion of four 
years service. A limited amount of absence data was collected for these 542 
and this confirms the postulate made above. In Table B the relative incidence 
of absences, in relation to total exposure, has been calculated. It can be seen 
that for all classes, except prospectively sanctioned, the leavers sustained 
more absences than the stayers. If ratios are calculated by dividing the 
number of “leaver” absences by the number of “stayer’’ absences the 
following figures emerge: 


Ratio: , Leaver incidence divided by 
ov 110: 46 00 5.3 

Type of Absence Stayer” incidence 
Prospectively Sanctioned 0°97 (0°56) 
Retrospectively Sanctioned 1°47 (1°40) 
Unsanctioned 199 (1°89) 

Accidents I°si 


In brackets there are given for comparison the ratios already published 
obtained when the mean absences per individual in the accident-sustaining 


group are divided by those for the accident-free group. 
TABLE B = TOTAL ABSENCES OCCURRING TO STAYERS AND LEAVERS 


289 Stayers $42 Leavers 
60,112 Man-Wecks 24,313 Man-Weeks 
Exposure L Exposure 


: Mean No. of | Mean No. of 

Form of Absence Absences | Absences 

| ‘Number of per 1,000 Number of per 1,000 
| Absences Man-Weeks Absences Man- Weeks 

Exposure | Exposure 
Prospectively Sanctioned 1°98 1°93 
Retrospectively Sanctioned | 37°25 $4°70 
Unsanctioned 46°91 93°45 
Accidents 2°06 3°12 


Total Absences 88-20 1$3°21 





SCALES OF JUDGMENT: 
A DETERMINANT OF THE 
ACCURACY OF GROUP 
DECISIONS 


ROBERT C. ZILLER?* 


A scale of judgment (5) in a decision-making situation may be described 
as the range of » atthe or, more generally, a frame of reference under 
consideration which develops as a result of the interaction of the group 
members, and within the limits of which a selection or decision is made 
which meets the demands of the situation as nearly as the individuals or 

roup involved are able to ascertain, accept, or agree upon. In essence, it is 
a thesized that individuals in a group which develops a relatively wide 
scale of judgment are less subjectively confined; the mental field of the group 
is enlarged; interaction is stimulated; and, it follows, a decision of superior 
quality emerges. 

If the members of a group are initially in relatively close agreement, 
further communication involving suggestions, criticisms, counter sugges- 
tions, and compromises will be relatively limited. It may also be expected 
that an agreement will be reached in a relatively short time and with a 
relatively high degree of satisfaction on the part of all concerned, since few, 
if any, great deviations from the group decision are possible. Thus, in effect, 
the crew decision is not pac wa to critical evaluation. 

There is a second shortcoming involved in a narrow scale of judgment. 
Since the decision reached must emerge from the scale of judgment de- 
veloped by the group, the probability is greater that the most superior 
decision will be included in a relatively heterogeneous range of alternatives 
than in a relatively homogeneous range of alternatives. 


Finally, the probability of the early development of a strong subgroup 


1. The author is indebted to Drs. Alvin Zander, Ira J. Gordon and Paul Torrance, and Mr. Luigi 
Petrullo, for their critical reading of the manuscript. 
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composed of individuals in relatively close agreement increases as the scale of 
judgment decreases. This subgroup is in a position to limit the points under 
consideration and to exert pressures to conform on the members of the group 
who deviate. It must be emphasized that the ene gs lies in the probability 
of eliminating superior suggestions, opinions, and estimates prematurely. 

The scale of mn (og develops as a result of the contributions of the 
group members and the interaction process. However, the members are 
subjected to social pew from the group or prestige figures within or 
outside the group. If this field of forces unduly restricts the individual parti- 
cipation in the decision-making process to the point where the group scale 
ot judgment is inadequately developed, he does not fulfill his obligation to 
the group (1, p. 495). 

However, an individual learns early in life that conformity is rewarded. 
When an individual observes that his iroment differs from x be of others, 
he becomes apprehensive and intensifies his observation of others in an effort 
to copy their Aesies (10). Yet, this will vary with the group involved. 
Certain groups may demand independence and self-assertion. 

There are three major sources of pressure toward uniformity among 
people in groups; namely, social reality, group locomotion, and the power 
structure (4). The opinions, attitudes, and beliefs which people hold must 
have some basis on which they rest. The extent to which their validity will 
be anchored in the group with which the individual is more or less iden- 


tified will depend on the —_— of “physical sea Where the degree of 


physical reality is low, the dependence upon social reality will be high. 

The second major source of pressure toward uniformity as described by 
Festinger is “group locomotion”. One expects greater pressure toward 
uniformity when such is necessary or desirable to move toward a group 

oal, 
. The final source is power structure. It is expected that the perception of 
the group members will be influenced more by high prestige figures than 
by x counterparts (2, 3, 6, 7, 9). 

While the theory and experiments outlined above were designed to be 
general in their application, distinct differences may be expected with 
reference to military groups and, more specifically, aircrews. Aircrews are 
composed of individuals with highly diversified backgrounds who find 
themselves in a military unit with a well defined hierarchical structure. The 
leader of this group is one of the pilots, upon whom their lives will depend, 
and who, in fact, = almost absolute control over their lives during duty 
hours. To a greater extent, however, the group members’ lives Pane upon 
their ability to work together. Most of their hours are spent in semi-isolation 
from individuals outside the group. Transfers to other crews are rare. 
Therefore, the boundaries of the group are distinctly defined and difficult 
to by-pass. Groups of this kind may be expected to be highly integrated, 
with attendant conforming behavior on the part of the individual group 
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members. For when it is impossible for the group to redefine its boundaries, 
the uniformity can only be achieved through changing others and being 
receptive to change (11). In addition to this, the members of the group have 
been transplated from one society to another (military) society with the 
accompanying changes in behavioral standards which tend for the most part 
to lead to submissive reactions (10). 


The Problem 


The problem is the experimental production of a perceptual field which 
poses a problem and has a definite answer and yet will evoke differences of 
opinion which must be resolved largely through a resolution of the forces 
within the group. Conditions will be ps Ae in an attempt to emphasize 
the influence of the ane figures. The effect will be reflected both in 


measures of accuracy of j 


ment, individual conformity to the group deci- 
sion, and qualitative data o 


an introspective nature concerning the process, 


Hypotheses 


On the basis of the experimental findings and theoretical leads presented, 
the following hypotheses are advanced and will be tested: 

1. More accurate group decisions may be expected when they are 
selected from a heterogeneous group scale of judgment. 

2. A more accurate group decision may be expected when a public 
census of opinions or pt a Ale is taken at the outset of the discussion. 

3. When a census of opinions or judgments is taken according to the 

roup’s power structure rather than counter to the power structure, a less 

eaciatasiee scale of judgment tends to result, and, consequently, a less 
accurate group decision may be expected. 

4. Group members tend to conform privately to a superior group deci- 
sion to a greater degree than to an inferior group decision. 


Subjects 

Thirty-six crews comprising 319 individuals were involved in the experi- 
ment. Most of them were ten- and eleven-man crews, but there were five 
nine-man crews, two twelve-man crews, three thirteen-man crews, one 
fourteen-man crew, and two fifteen-man crews. The greater percentage of 
the subjects had been together for approximately three months. Several 
crews had been together Soe longer periods of time up to one year. 


Apparatus 


The perceptual field presented to the subjects was a 16” x 21” card with 
3,155 black dots scattered evenly but not geometrically over a white back- 
ground, It was thus impossible to use a simple arithmetical device to count 


the number of black dots. 
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Experimental Design 


The subjects of the individual crews were seated around a small rect- 
angular open area in any order that they chose. The problem was introduced 
to the crew as one that involved both individual and crew judgment. The 
card was dropped in the area enclosed by the group for fifteen seconds, at 
the end of which time it was removed for the remainder of the experiment. 
In general, the procedure involved a publicly announced estimate, a crew 
estimate, and, finally, a private individual estimate of the number of dots 
on the card. The crew estimate was reached after a maximum of ten minutes 
of discussion. During the discussion the administrator tabulated the number 
of units of participation. A unit was defined as any uninterrupted verbal con- 
tribution to the group discussion. Following the final individual estimates, 
the crew members were asked to respond to the following questions: 

In your original estimate of the number of dots, do you feel that you 
were influenced by the estimates given by the crew members preceding you? 


Not at all 
Very little 
Somewhat 

. Pretty much 
Very much 


veer 


The final crew estimate was a true crew estimate because everyone’s 
opinion was given sufficient consideration. 


. Strongly agree 
Agree pretty much 
Undecided 

Disagree pretty much 
Disagree very much 


a> we WN we 


The first question was designed to obtain a qualitative measure of the 
individual crew member’s awareness of group pressure or the contagion 
effect due to the leader and power figures. The second question ostensibly 
dealt with participation in the group discussion; but it was interpreted as a 
measure of relative conformity to the group decision. That is, a group 
member who did not accept the group baie would tend to indicate his 
dissatisfaction by disagreeing with the statement that everyone’s opinion 
was given sufficient consideration. 

While this describes the procedure in general, three different conditions 
or variations in the general procedure were imposed. These experimental 
variations were introduced in the first step, that is, just preceding the group 
discussion. Under condition A, the individual estimates were submitted 
verbally and with full group audience to the administrator, in an order 
corresponding to the hierarchical structure of the group: that is, aircraft 
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commander, pilot, navigator, bombardier, radar operator, flight engineer, 
radio operator, central fire control, tail gunner, let gunner, right gunner. 
The first five positions are filled by officers while the remaining six positions 
are filled by enlisted personnel. Condition B was the same as condition A 
except that the order of announcing the estimates was reversed. Under con- 
dition C no initial estimates were submitted, but the crew immediately 
embarked upon a discussion leading to the crew estimate. 

Several pilot studies were carried out with different kinds of military 
units, including aircrews, in an effort to determine the optimum time to 
expose the dot card and to test the clarity of the directions. It was found 
that both one-minute and thirty-second exposure times permitted the crew 
members to count or estimate with a good degree of accuracy the number 
of dots along the sides of the card, thus ieeitilien them with a convincing 
argument for their estimates. These procedures were considered inconsistent 
with the purpose of the experiment and the time was reduced to fifteen 
seconds, 

Under the fifteen-second exposure time limit, individual crew members 
used three different methods of estimating the correct number of dots: 
I. molar area, 2. unit area, 3. linear. 

In using the first approach the individuals simply estimated the number 
of dots of the given size that could be placed on a card of the given area. No 
differential techniques were employed. However, in the second and third 
approaches the individuals tied with smaller units of the problem. In 
the “unit area” technique, the crew member counted or estimated the 
number of dots in a small unit of space and multiplied this figure by the esti- 
mated number of such units. In using the linear approach, the individual 
crew member began counting the number of dots along an edge of the board, 
estimated the dimensions of the card in terms of the number of dots along the 
edges, and multiplied these estimates to arrive at an estimate of the total 
number of dots. 

The experimental conditions were such as to provide scales of judgment 
of varying degrees of inclusiveness. No restraints were imposed, It was 
assumed, however, that under condition C the scale of judgment would be 
most restricted; for even though the opportunity existed for everyone to 
express an opinion, the individuals with the greatest authority would un- 
consciously tend to monopolize the discussion, This assumption has been 
substantiated by several studies. 


Results 


Each hypothesis will be considered in turn. Whenever it appears appro- 
priate, the data will be analysed according to the response of the aircraft 
commander (A/C), officers, and airmen. 

HYPOTHESIS I: More accurate group decisions may be expected when they are 
selected from a heterogeneous group scale of judgment. Scales of judgment, as used 

L 
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here, developed under experimental conditions A and B. Disregarding the 
experimental conditions for the moment, the scales of judgment (the standard 
deviation of the original individual estimates) were categorized according 
to their relative heterogeneity. The standard deviation of the initial indivi- 
dual public estimates under conditions A and B was calculated for each 
crew, rank ordered, and the resulting order divided into high and low cate- 
gories. The errors of crew estimates were then appropriately categorized and 
subjected to the t-test of significance. 


TABLE | RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INITIAL GROUP SCALE OF JUDGMENT 
AND ERROR OF GROUP ESTIMATE 


Scale Error 
High Scots | a6 1fi==21 =*OI—*02 
“has 1,422°73 = 7 ai.=2 P - 


The data supports the hypothesis; the differences are statistically 
significant at about the two per cent level of confidence. 

HYPOTHESIS 2: More accurate group decisions may be expected when a public 
census of opinions or judgments is taken at the outset of the discussion. A census 
was taken under experimental conditions A and B. Therefore, the errors of 
crew estimates under these conditions were compared to the errors under 
experimental condition C. No statistically significant differences were found; 


TABLE 2 MEAN ERROR OF GROUP ESTIMATE ACCORDING TO 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Condition Mean Error 
1,030°00 
B 892°27 
G 1,§10°77 


yct the data were in the expected direction. Crews which made their deci- 
sion under experimental condition B, the condition in which every crew 
member presented his estimate publicly in an order counter to the power 
structure of the group, submitted the most accurate estimates. The least 
accurate estimates were made under experimental condition C, in which 
there was no “built in” census of opinions. 

Table 3 provides additional evidence in support of the hypothesis. Even 
though the differences again do not meet the standards for statistical sig- 
nificance (chi-square= 2:30), the data indicate that gross error occurred more 
frequently under condition C. This, of course, is theoretically attributed to 
a limited scale of judgment arising out of the experimental condition and 
various dynamics of the group itself. 
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TABLE 3. ERROR OF GROUP ESTIMATES UNDER THREE EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITIONS 
Condition 
Error 
A B e 
0-1,000 7 6 4 
1,001—2,000 5 5 4 
2,001- oO oO 4 


HYPOTHESIS 3: When a census of opinions or judgments is taken according to 
the group's power structure (Condition A) rather than counter to the power structure 
(Condition B), a less heterogenous scale of judgment tends to result and conse- 
quently a less accurate group decision may be expected. The first part of the 
hypothesis involves the spread of estimates under condition A and condition 
B. Heterogeneity of estimates was expected to be lower under condition A 
due to the contagion following the publicly stated estimates of the group 
leaders or power figures. To test the hypothesis, the standard deviation of 
TABLE 4 TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GROUP SCALE 

OF JUDGMENT UNDER EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS A AND B 


Mean 
Method Standard Deviation t df. 
A 1,146°18 1°32 23 
B 1,837°68 


the initial scales of judgment was categorized according to the experimental 
conditions. The hypothesis is borne out by the data but the differences are 
not statistically significant on the basis of Student's t-test. 

It was also thought that an indication of the degree of influence of the 
power figures could be obtained by questioning the crew members directly 
(Question 1). No appreciable differences were found between conditions 
A and B. 

At another level, the spread of participation during the discussion may 
serve as an index of the scale of judgment. Having stated an estimate carries 
with it no assurance that it will be considered by the group. Thus, it can be 
hypothesized that the operational scale of judgment seein as a result of 
group interaction during the discussion period, The standard deviation of 
participation was computed for each crew and these in turn were averaged 
according to the experimental condition. Analysis of variance did not reveal 
any statistically significant differences between methods. However, the 
figures were again in the expected direction; that is, the most even spread 
of participation was found under condition B, with A and C following in 


that order. 
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TABLE 5 MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION OF PARTICIPATION UNDER THREE 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Condition Standard Deviation 


A 1°87 
B 1°67 
C 2°13 


It also follows, on the basis of hypothesis one and the first part of hypo- 
thesis two, that less group error of estimate would result under condition B 
than condition A. The data indicate a slight trend in the predicted direction 
but do not approach the accepted level of significance. (See Table 2.) 

In the preceding paragraphs, it has been shown: 1. the spread of parti- 
cipation in descending order from most equitable to least equitable and 
according to the experimental conditions was B, A, C; 2. the figures in 
Table 2 record that the relative accuracy of group estimates according to the 
experimental conditions and in descending order from most accurate to least 
accurate was also B, A, C. Thus the spread of participation which was 
interpreted as an index of the developing scale of judgment appears to be 
directly related to the accuracy of the group estimate bringing additional 
support to the first hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS 4: Group members tend to conform privately to a superior group 
decision to a greater degree than to an inferior group decision. imate after 
the crew decision was submitted, the individual crew members were asked 
to write on a slip of paper the exact number of dots that they really thought 
were on the card, The difference between the final individual estimate and 
the crew estimate was interpreted as a measure of conformity to the group 
decision. 

Since a power structure is involved, the responses of the aircraft com- 
mander, pe ma and airmen were analysed separately. The crews’ errors of 
estimate were rank ordered and split into high and low categories simply by 
dividing the rank order evenly. The measures of individual conformity 
were then tabulated according to these categories and the differences between 
the figures were statistically analysed by a t-test of significance of differ- 
ences, The figures support the hypothesis. The private estimates of the 
officers and airmen which were tabulated according to the relative accuracy 
of estimate of their group were found to be statistically significant; that is, 
the officers and airmen whose group error of estimate was relatively low 
tended to conform to the group decision to a greater degree than the officers 
and airmen whose group error of estimate was relatively high. This dif- 
ference was not statistically significant when responses of the aircraft 
commander were analysed. (See Table 6.) 

Although analysis of variance revealed no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the conformity of the aircraft commanders, officers, and 
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TABLE 6 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ERROR OF GROUP ESTIMATE 
AND SATISFACTION OF THE GROUP MEMBERS WITH THE 
GROUP ESTIMATE 


High Error | Low Error df. Kr of 
. Significance 

Aircraft Commander 843°29 575°44 79 34 

Officers 1,10$*37 $71°74 2°97 171 ‘OI-001 

Airmen 1,569°90 702°04 2°59 146 ‘OI—00! 


airmen, the data in Table 6 suggest that the reason airmen many not conform 
to the degree that officers do is that the crew estimate is usually nearer the 
average of the officers’ estimates than to the average of the airmen’s initial 
estimates. This was easily checked by averaging the initial estimates of the 
officers and airmen under experimental conditions A and B for each crew, 
subtracting these separate figures from the crew estimate, and averaging 
these differences for officers and airmen separately. As it turned out, the 
frequency was evenly split between officers and airmen; that is, in twelve 
cases the crew estimate was nearest the officers’ average estimate, and in 
eleven cases the estimate was nearest the airmen’s average estimate. (See 
Table 2.) Furthermore, by comparing the data of Table 7 to that in Table 8 
there appears to be no basis for the hypothesis that the crew estimates were 
nearest the most accurate of these averages; that is, the officers’ or airmen’s 
averages. 


TABLE 7 FREQUENCY WITH WHICH GROUP ESTIMATE WAS NEAREST 
OFFICERS’ AND AIRMEN'S AVERAGE ESTIMATE 


Method Officers Airmen 


A 
B 


chi-square== 7°47 p="001 


TABLE 8 FREQUENCY WITH WHICH OFFICERS’ OR AIRMEN'S AVERAGE 
ESTIMATE WAS MORE ACCURATE 


Method ( Mficers Airmen 


A 6 
B 7 


Discussion of Results 


In general, an atmosphere of permissiveness prevailed during the crew 
discussion, although there were marked differences among crews. For 
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example, one administrator reported a case in which the aircraft commander 
opened the discussion by declaring, “The crew estimate is 5000 dots.” 
Nothing further was said. In other crews, however, a great deal of interaction 
involving disagreement, suggestions, explanations, and compromise among 
all crew members was evident. 

These great differences in interaction among the crews within the same 
experimental condition suggest that variables involving crew composition 
contribute more to the variance in crew behavior than do the simple manipu- 
lations of the procedure of eliciting individual estimates. Some suggestion 
as to what these variables might be may be found in the data already presented. 

For example, it is suggested that what has been termed the “‘initial scale 
of judgment” may be, in reality, an index of permissiveness or absence of 

roup tension. Thus members of a crew in which such an atmosphere pre- 
vails feel free to differ with the estimates of the power figure and other crew 
members. The result is an expanded frame of reference leading to the findings 
presented in terms of scales of judgment. 

A second group structure tues suggested by this study is the attitude 
of the assigned group leader concerning the degree to which the group 
members of varying military status should be considered in the process of 
making the crew decision. It would seem that the greatest error of estimate 
is made by crews whose leaders feel (contrary to the other crew members) 
that everyone has been adequately considered; while the most accurate 
estimates are made by crews whose leaders feel (contrary to the other crew 
members) that all the crew members have not been adequately considered. 
Thus, Maier’s findings (8) are substantiated in a field situation. 

Both of the aforementioned factors involve the greater problem of the 
group power structure and its effects on the group decision-making processes 
and products or communication and results. An attempt was made to vary its 
effects, but the experimental conditions left much to be desired. Neverthe- 
less, evidence was accumulated to indicate that the power structure within 


TABLE 9 FEELINGS OF ADEQUACY OF CONSIDERATION BY GROUP 
LEADERS, OFFICERS AND AIRMEN OF HIGH AND LOW ERROR 
OF ESTIMATE GROUPS 


Level of 


High Error Low Error Significance 


A/C 7 | 2°38 
Officers 2°40 1-9! 79 
Airmen 2°07 1°98 . 138 


a group has a constricting effect on the range of estimates and interaction 
within a group. However, more definitive experimentation is demanded. 
It has been hypothesized that the intervening variable between group 
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structure variables and the group decisions reached is the group scale of 
judgment. Two techniques were suggested as a means of expanding the scale 
of judgment: a census of opinions, and a simple ich of limiting the 
contagion effect of the power figures in taking such a census. lt was demon- 
strated that these techniques were effective. However, it is possible that some 
group members negate these efforts by their resistance to the democratic 
approach to group 5 a fo making.? The problem, therefore, is greater than 
that of attempting to draw everyone into the discussion, for even if a person 
with such an attitude participates, he may not contribute; or, at least, the 
merits of the contribution will be limited. 

One unexpected finding demands clarification. It is recalled that the final 
crew estimates are nearest the average of the status group (officers or airmen) 
which expresses its opinion last. Furthermore, these findings happen to hold 
without regard to the relative accuracy of the estimates of the two groups. 
(See Tables 7 and 8.) This suggests that there may be a temporal factor 
involved in the acceptance of a suggestion or the consideration given to an 
opinion in the course of a group discussion. 

The findings with regard to the fourth hypothesis indicate that group 
members conform to a greater degree to superior decisions than to inferior 
decisions. If it can be assumed that individuals tend to conform more to 
decisions in which their opinions and suggestions have been considered, 


this further suggests that an increased spread of participation leads to superior 
group decision. 


Summary and Conclusions 


As part of a program of research on group decision making, thirty-six 
aircrews were shown a card for fifteen seconds on which there were a 
specific number of dots. The groups were to submit a crew decision as to the 
correct number of dots. Three experimental conditions were imposed: 1. 
preceding the group discussion, a census of estimates was taken according to 
the power structure of the group; 2. preceding the group discussion, a census 
of estimates was taken counter to the power structure of the group; 3. no 
census preceded the group discussion. In each case, the individual group 
members submitted a final private estimate. During the discussion itself, a 
record of participation was kept by the test administrator. Following the 
test, all crew members completed a short questionnaire. On the basis of the 
results, it can be said with a reasonable degree of assurance that more accurate 
group decisions may be expected when they are selected from a hetero- 
geneous group scale of judgment, and that group members tend to conform 
privately to a superior group decision to a greater degree than to an inferior 
group decision. Furthermore, the results suggest that 1. more accurate group 
decisions may be expected when a public census of opinions or judgments is 


2, The author is currently studying this problem, 
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taken at the outset of the discussion, and 2. when a census of opinions or 
judgments is taken in accordance with the group’s power structure, rather 
than counter to the power structure, a less heterogeneous scale of judgment 
tends to result. 
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THE EXPECTED BEHAVIOR OF A 
POTENTIALLY HELPFUL PERSON 


EDWIN THOMAS, NORMAN POLANSKY, AND JACOB KOUNIN 


INTRODUCTION 


This study is an exploratory investigation of the patterns of expectations 
that persons have about the behavior of a potentially helpful person whose 
profession it is to help others with personal problems. It is the first of a 
series of studies being undertaken by the Social Work Research Project at 
Wayne University.’ 

The overall aim of the research program is to explore the dimensions 
of first interviews with professional helpers as these are perceived by clients 
and as these influence the clients’ first impressions of, and reactions to, the 
helper. Underlying the total research program is the premise that a client’s 
decision whether to commit himself to a continuing relationship with a 
helping person is the resultant of two kinds of organizing perceptions: 1. 
that the helping person is competent to help on the problem; 2. that the 
helping person wants to help the particular client with his particular problem. 
The latter may vary in two dimensions: (a) with regard to the intensity of 
motivation to help; (b) with regard to the range of the client’s problems 
over which this motivation extends. 

The focus of this study was to explore the specific behaviors of a poten- 
tially helpful person which a client associates with motivation to help. The 

uestion raised in this study may be stated as follows: Given a conception of 
the potential helper’s (H’s) intensity of motivation to help as high, what 


tion as compared with a conception that H’s intensity of motivation to he 
is low? 

This exploration is intended to provide suggestive leads toward answering 
two sue: 1. What behaviors of a potentially helping person are used 


pattern of expected behavior of H is uniformly associated with this eat 
P 


1. This investigation was supported by a research grant PHS M-544 from The National Institute of 
Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service, to The School of Social Work, Wayne University. Drs. 
Kounin and Polansky are Principal Investigators; Mr. Thomas was a Research Assistant at the time of 
this study. 
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as cues by a client in forming an impression of H’s intensity of motivation 
to help? 2. Beyond this, is the conception of the intensity of motivation to 
help an organizing factor with reference to other dimensions of the client’s 
cognitive field? We are especially interested in those dimensions that in- 
fluence a client’s decisions about maintaining the helping relationship with 
a particular helping person. 


METHOD 


1. Two sections of students enrolled in elementary sociology classes at 
Wayne University were the subjects for this study.? A total of fifty-six sub- 
jects was involved in both sections—thirty-two subjects in one section and 
twenty-four in the other. Four-fifths of those in both sections were less than 
twenty years of age; about two-thirds were in their sophomore year of 
college. The two samples appeared to be quite homogencous. 

2. The experimental manipulation consisted of varying the conception 
of H’s (the potential helper’s) intensity of motivation to help C (the client). 
The conception of high intensity of motivation to help (hereafter abbre- 
viated high M-H) was contained in the following clause of the initial instruc- 
tions: “. . . In the course of this you get the definite impression that this person is 
deeply concerned that you become a happier person in every respect.” The concep- 
tion of low intensity of motivation to help (hereafter abbreviated low M-H) 
was substituted for the above clause in the initial instructions: “*. . . In the 
course of this you get the definite impression that this person is really not very 
interested in you, and doesn’t care whether you feel any better or not.’ One 
section of twenty-four subjects received the low M-H induction; the other 
section of thirty-two subjects received the high M-H induction. 

3. The experiment began with a brief introduction to the subjects, 
after which hectographed forms were distributed to all in the section. The 


following instructions, also printed on the upper half on the first page, were 
read to the group: 


“We are interested in the impressions people form of persons whose 
profession it is to advise, counsel and help others with problems. Put 
yourself in the situation of having an important personal problem of 
some nature, You are not able to solve this problem yourself and decide 
you will have to have help with it. You go to a person who by training, 
ee and profession is qualified to help people with this kind of 
problem. 

“Now suppose that you have gone to see this person for the first time 
and have talked about your problem. In the course of this you get the definite 
impression that this person is deeply concerned that you become a happier person 
in every respect.” 


2. We would like to thank the members of that department, Drs. Eaton, Fiero, Mayer and Moss, 
who provided class time for this and the various pre-test phases of the study. 
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(Instead of this italicized clause, the low M-H condition received the second 
italicized statement given supra, page 166, section 2.) 

The subjects were then presented with ten incomplete sentences relating 
to their expectations as to what H might do at certain points in the inter- 
view situation. The specific incomplete sentences were ot Se as sufficiently 
representative of important aspects of the interview for C. The incomplete 
sentence method was employed because it provided for control over the areas 
from which the expectations were to be procured, yet allowed for individual 
variations of response. Each item was to elicit an expectation of behavior 
of H. The subjects were asked to be as specific as possible in completing the 
following sentences: 


1. As I walked into the office, he/she . . . 
2. After I told this person what my problem was, he/she . . . 
. While talking to this person, I had the feeling that he/she expected 
me to... 
. When the secretary interrupted to say there was a phone call, 
he/she... 
. When the person was informed that others were waiting to be seen, 
he/she... 
. When I got off the point a little to bring in things about my total 
life situation, he/she . 
. When I blurted out a remark which sounded stupid, he/she . . . 
. When I had trouble making up my mind, he/she . . . 
9. When I hesitantly suggested something that would cause this person 
considerable effort, he/she . . . 
10. When I asked a question about the person’s family, he/she . . . 


In the next phase the subjects were asked to indicate their attitudes regard- 
ing the anticipated willingness of H to do things for them (a validity check). 
Finally, we asked whether the subject had the same person in mind through- 
out, whether the person was “‘real or imaginary”, to what profession the person 
belonged, and the nature of the problem that he (the af had in mind. 

4. The procedure up to this point was designed to provide answers for 
our first question: What behaviors of H are associated with a client’s con- 
ception of H’s high or low degree of motivation to help and along what 
dimensions might these be categorized? Following this phase of the question- 
naire we attempted to devise some questions pertaining to the second 
question: Does this conception serve to influence other dimensions of the 
helping situation as seen by the client? 

Here we are interested in what may be regarded as an important con- 
sequence of an initial interview: a client’s decision about whether or not to 
maintain the relationship with H. This decision may be seen as consisting of 
two parts: (a) C’s degree of willingness to see H again; and (b) C’s willing- 
ness to be etvaesd in some way by this relationship. Having formed a 
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conception of H’s intensity of motivation to help in the initial contact, does 
C use this conception in making a decision about the future, in making a 
commitment about continuing the relationship and intending to be in- 
fluenced by it? 

In this phase of the study, and following the sentence completions, the 
subjects were asked to indicate their attitudes regarding: (a) anticipated 
desire to see H again; and (b) anticipated willingness to be influenced by H. 

5. In coding the responses, they were transcribed to individual cards so 
that neither the experimental treatment nor the context of other responses 
was known to the coder. Unless specifically mentioned, intercoder reliability 
on any incomplete sentence may be assumed to be ninety per cent agreement 
or more on the first or second check with samples of twenty-five responses.* 


RESULTS 
“The Helper” 

Over ninety per cent of the students reported having the same person 
in mind throughout; for over eighty per cent, H was male. A wide variety 
of helping professions was presented: psychology, social work, psychiatry, 
educational psychology, ministry, and so on. No one profession received a 
preponderance of mentions in either the high or low M-H group. Nearly 
all of the problems involved that category of difficulties which the layman 


labels easel Although a higher proportion in the high M-H group 


stated that they had a real person in mind, the majority in both groups 
labelled H imaginary. In a few cases there was specific evidence that this 
conception involved a composite of recalled and imagined experiences. 


The Success of the Manipulation 


A difference on the conception of motivation to help should be associated 
with C’s expectations as to the willingness of H to do things for him. Check 
marks on the latter scale were quantified by measuring the distance from the 
low end of the scale with a centimeter rule. The mean score for the high 
M-H group was 12°66; for the low 5°16 (P<-o1).* The high mean falls 
between the statements: “Would be very willing i in general” and “Would 
be inclined”; the low mean falls between: “It would depend upon the 
request” and “Would be disinclined”. It may be assumed that the conception 
of H’s motivation to help was successfully manipulated. 


Patterns of the Expectations 


In the results to follow, an attempt will be made to show the patterning 
of behavioral expectations associated with high and low conceived motiva- 


3. Coders were Miss Lucietta Irwin and Mr. Thomas. 
4. Differences in this section were tested by f test. 
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tion to help. For brevity, the responses to some of the incomplete sentences 
will be omitted or briefly summarized.° 


Expectations Involving Communication 


Many of the incomplete sentences involved responses relating to the 
anticipated ease of communicating with H. By ease of communication is 
meant the degree to which it is expected that H facilitates or hinders the com- 
munication between him and C. Such expectations can be of three kinds: 
(a) that H assigns importance to C’s problem; ag H wishes to maintain 
or to continue communication; or (c) that H makes more areas accessible to 
communication with H. The incomplete sentences containing responses re- 
lating to both types of expectations about the ease of communication will be 
presented in this section. It will be noted, however, that occasionally some 
of the responses to these sentences also involve other dimensions. Specific 
attention will be directed to these particular responses in later sections of the 
results, 

The first group of responses related to communication were those given 
in response to the following incomplete sentence: “When I told him what 
my problem was, he/she . . .” A few typical responses were as follows: ‘*Ac- 
cepted my problem as important”; “Said that my problem wasn’t signi- 
ficant.”’ Fifty-six per cent (seventeen) of those in the high group expected that 
H would accept the problem as important, as compared with four per cent 
(one) in the low group. On the other hand, Gifey-bour per cent (twelve) in 
the low group expected H to minimize the problem versus six per cent (two) 
in the high group (P<-o1). The significant contrast is that H in the high 
M-H condition was expected to assign importance to C’s problem, thus 
bringing it into the area of communication. 

Two incomplete sentences produced responses concerning H’s antici- 
pated willingness to maintain communication. The first was, “When the 
secretary interrupted to say there was a phone call, he/she . . .” Typical 
responses here include the following: “Excused himself politely and answered 
the call briefly”; “Continued the interview and had his secretary take the 
message”; “Answered the call and talked a long time with his wife.” The 
responses to this item were coded in one of the following two categories: 
(a) Answers call with indicated interest in C or refuses to interrupt the 
interview; or (b) Answers call with indicated disinterest in C. 

All but one of the twenty-nine subjects in the high M-H condition said 
H would cither refuse the call, or would handle it briefly and with indicated 
continued interest in C. Twenty of twenty-four of the subjects in the low 
M-H group thought H would answer the call with evident disinterest in C 


5. All results reported are for responses which were coded as mutually exclusive of one another. All 
p values are from Chi-Square test. In some cases the theoretical frequencies were too small so that it was 
necessary to test one category against a combination of others, The statement of the null hypothesis was 
appropriately modified when this was done. 
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(P<-oo1). Although only a few (all in the high group) expected H to refuse 
the call altogether, the difference in manner of answering was noteworthy. 
The high group saw H as excusing himself reluctantly, and holding a brief 
conversation; the low group saw H’s alacrity and lengthy conversation as 
indicating his desire to escape the interview situation. 

Res similar to those above were produced by the following 
incomplete sentence: “When the > person was taleiaaed that there were others 
waiting to be seen he/she . , .” Twenty-six (eighty-one per cent) of the 
completions in the high M-H group could be classified in terms of the various 
indications of willingness to maintain communication and of doing it with- 
out ambivalence. By contrast, in the low M-H group, twenty-three (ninety- 
six per cent) expected H to show cues of wanting to terminate communica- 
tion, or of being ambivalent about it, by rushing C, by fidgeting, or by 
other mannerisms indicative of conflict and discomfort (P<-oo1). 

The significant trends and contrasts in the responses to both of these 
questions indicate that the subject expected H to be willing to maintain 
communication (or to regret not being abie to) in the high group and to be 
reluctant, ambivalent about, or unwilling to maintain communication in the 
low group. 

The next group of responses was more directly related to the extent to 
which it was expected that different areas of communication were accessible 
in the interview situation. The first incomplete sentence was “When I asked 


a question about the person’s family, he/she . . .” Twenty-nine (ninety-one 
per cent) in the high M-H group anticipated a simple, direct answer; 
thirteen (fifty-ci igne per cent) in the low group expected that H would not 


answer, or would answer grudgingly (P<:o1). Thus, personal aspects of a 
person conceived as highly motivated to help are expected to be more acces- 
sible to communication than are those aspects of a person who is conceived 
as having low motivation to help. 

The - ree to which H is expected to admit more regions of communica- 
tion into the interview is seen in the responses to the allowing incomplete 
sentence: “When I got off the point a little to bring in things about my total 
life situation, he/she . . .” The predominant expectation in the high group 
(ninety-seven per cent) was that H would permit the digression and gradually 
refocus the interview and thereby, at least temporarily, extend the range of 
admissible items of communication. On the other hand, abrupt refocusing or 
impatience was predominantly expected in the low group (forty-five per- 
cent), indicating an unwillingness on the part of this H to extend this range 
of communication (P<-o1). 

In summary, where H was conceived as having high motivation to help 
it was expected that: (a) He would assign importance to C’s problem; 
(b) He would be willing and unambivalent about maintaining communica- 
tion with C; and (c) He would be willing to admit more areas of com- 


munication between him and C. 
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Expectations Involving Concern About Tension States 


There were some responses that either directly or indirectly indicated 
expectations about H’s sensitivity to C’s tension states. One incomplete 
sentence was designed specifically to secure such anticipations. It was as 
follows: “When I blurted out a remark which sounded stupid, he/she . . .” 
Typical responses here would be: “Pointed out that everyone occasionally 
saad such things”; “Told me I had blundered and corrected me.”” The classi- 
fication of expectations may be seen in Table I. 


TABLE I EXPECTED REACTION OF H TO C'S “STUPID REMARK"* 


High M-H Low M-H 


Expectation n per cent n per cent 


. Tried to minimize embarrassment 
. Did not react 

. Indicated disapproval 

. Miscellaneous other 


Total 
* Inter-coder reliability was eighty per cent agreement on this incomplete sentence. 


In Table I it can be seen that there was great anticipation in the high 
group that H would try to minimize the embarrassment (P<-o1). On the 
other hand, disapproval of the remark was most often anticipated in the low 
group (P<-oo1). This significant contrast may be construed as showing that 
H’s actions and intent to reduce C’s tension during an initial interview 


belongs to the pattern of expectations associated with the intensity of a 
motivation to help. 


Expectations About Structuring 


The expectations regarding the decision-making process were explored 
with the following incomplete sentence: “When I had trouble making up 
my mind, he/she . . .” Typical responses here were: “Reminds me of the 


different alternatives that I have’; “Offers suggestions and advice”; “Waits 
and says nothing”; “Tells me to hurry up and make up my mind.” The 
three types of expected behaviors are given in the categories of Table II. 

Subjects in the high M-H group (Table IT) expected H to participate in 


the decision-making process by helping to structure the situation signi- 
ficantly more than did those in the low M-H group (P<-o1). This consisted 
primarily of “directive” structuring (e.g., giving advice) and “non-direc- 
tive” structuring (c.g., reviewing, restating). Expectations that H would not 
participate directly in helping to structure the situation were found only in 
the group of subjects in the low M-H group. Here H was expected to 
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attempt to terminate the interview, to show irritation, or to urge C to hurry 
and decide. H’s participation in resolving decision difficulties and in struc- 


TABLE Il EXPECTED ROLE OF H TO C’s DIFFICULTY IN DECISION MAKING 


High M-H Low M-H 


Expectation n per cent n per cent 


. Helps stricture situation 72 ‘ 21 
. Remains neutral 33 
. Pushes C to decide 46 


T« tal 100 


turing the situation can then be said to be a part of the pattern of expectations 
related to the intensity of motivation to help. 


The Effects of the Conceptions Upon Commitments for the Future 


One of the significant consequences of one’s conception of H’s motiva- 
tion to help would be whether this had any effect on whether C wanted to 
see him again. The mean for the high M-H group was 12:51, between the 
statements: “Would want very much...” and “Would prefer to see this 
person again.”’ The low mean (2-47) was between “Would be indifferent 
whether...” and “Would preter not to see this person again” (P<-o1). It 
can be concluded that the higher the conceived motivation to help the more 
likely it will be that C will make a decision to commit himself to continue 
the relationship with H. 

Another significant consequence of one’s conception of H’s motivation 
to help is C’s anticipated willingness to be influenced by H. The mean of the 
high M-H group was 10°61 and was closest to the statement “Would take 
advice very seriously.”” The mean of the low M-H group was 3°93 and was 
near the statement “Would not take advice very seriously” (P<-o1). On the 
basis of this difference it may be concluded that the higher the conceived 
motivation to help the more likely it will be that C will be willing to be 
influenced in the relationship with H. 

We may outline the chain of events as follows: Given a conception of H 
as highly motivated to help, this conception organizes C’s expectations about 
H in the categories of H’s initiation and maintenance of communication 
with C, H’s sensitivity and concern about C’s tension during the interview, 
and H’s help in structuring the interview in moments when C has decision 
difficulties. These are the patterns which may be said to be C’s conception 
of H’s intent and commitment to help C. In turn, C uses this conception of 
H’s commitment to help to make his decision about the future of the rela- 
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tionship. In this process, C makes commitments about his own intentions, 
namely, to continue seeing H and to be willing to be influenced by H.* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was a preliminary exploration of the behaviors expected by a 
client of a potentially helpful person acting in a professional capacity. Sub- 
jects given a conception that a potential help was highly motivated to help 
them had different expectations of his behavior in an initial interview than 
did subjects given a conception that a potential help had low motivation to 
help. 

The evidence of this study suggests that the conception of a potential 
helper’s intensity of motivation to help a client is effective in organizing the 
client’s pattern of behavioral expectations of the helper. We studied three 
such patterns as they occur in an initial interview. These are: 

1. Expectations involving the initiation and maintenance of communica- 
tion between the client and the helper. The person highly motivated to help 
the client is expected by the client to do the following, and to do so without 
signs of ambivalence: (a) Assign importance to the problem the client has, 
thus bringing it into the area of communication; (b) Show willingness to 
maintain communication; (¢) Show willingness to broaden the range of 
communications made accessible to both the client and the helper. 

2. Expectations involving sensitivity to, and desire to reduce, a client’s 
tension in an initial interview. A helper highly motivated to help is expected 
to attempt to reduce a client’s discomforts in the interview situation. 

3. Expectations involving the helper’s role in structuring the interview 
situation. A helper seen as highly motivated to help is expected to engage in 
attempts to help structure a interview and to help the client overcome 
decision-making difficulties regarding the progress of the interview. 

In addition, the data are further suggestive that two major decisions 
about, or commitments consequent of, an initial interview are also positively 
related to a client’s conception of a helper’s intensity of motivation to help. 
These are: (a) Commitments by the client about his willingness to continue 
the relationship; and (b) Commitments by the client about his willingness 
to be influenced by the helping person. We now hypothesize that these 
commitments on the part of the client are in part a function of his conception 
of the helping person’s commitment to help him. 


6. Worby has recently completed a study in Rochester, N.Y., which substantially replicated this one. 
Using a sample of juniors in High School, she varied simultaneously the conceptions of degree of under- 
standing and degree of motivation to help, Her results were almost entirely in accord with those described 
here with a significant exception: not even in the High M-H condition was H expected to reveal personal 
information to C. Other data, too, indicate anticipation that an age-status difference will be maintained, 
independent of motivation to help. Marsha Worby, “The Adolescent’s Expectations of How the 
Potentially Helpful Person Wiil Act” (unpublished Master’s Thesis, Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1954). 

M 
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While we may conclude that this pattern of behavioral expectations is 
elicited by an established conception of a potential helper’s intensity of 
motivation to help, we may not, at this time, conclude that the process is 
reversible: That these behaviors by a helper will result in the formation of this 
conception and its related consequences by a client. We are currently 
engaged in studies to investigate this. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF 
RESISTANCE TO PROPAGANDA 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 


Propaganda goals may be grouped under three headings: the reinforce- 
ment of old attitudes among friendly audiences, the building of new attitudes 


among neutral audiences, and the changing of attitudes among unfriendly 
audiences. The last is most difficult, in part because we lack understanding 
of the dynamics of certain negative responses—or resistance. 

An earlier paper indicated that resistance was frequently confused with 
rejection, a process whereby suggestive stimuli perceived as unsound are com- 
pletely dismissed (without tension if persuasion does not involve the use of 
we Resistance, on the other hand, may be defined as a process of conflict 


avoidance in which attempts are made to dismiss or neutralize suggestive 
stimuli which, at some level of consciousness, are recognized as sound and 
worthy of acceptance. Resistance therefore involves potential attitude-change 
while rejection does not. 

As a subject of experimental research, resistance to propaganda requires 
a qualitative index to distinguish it from rejection, and a quantitative index 
to provide a measure of intensity. In view of the conflict-avoidance function 
of resistance it is suggested that the presence, and degree, of anxiety can ful- 
fill these two needs. For purposes of index construction we have therefore 
redefined resistance as the degree of anxiety provoked by exposure to suggestion. 

The construction of reliable and valid indices is a difficult task. We will 
therefore discuss three different types of indices of resistance, each with its 
own peculiar advantages and limitations. We shall call them the “self- 
rating , “observer rating”, and “‘indirect’’ types. 


SELF-RATINGS AS AN INDEX OF RESISTANCE 


Tension, or anxiety, has the happy characteristic of being, at times, self- 
reportable. Being self-reportable it allows the possibility of inexpensive, 
rapid data collection on large groups of people. In seeking a simple method 
1. Krugman, H. E., “The Kole of Resistance in Propaganda’, International Journal of Opinion and 


Attitude Research, Vol. 3, No. 2 (1949), pp- 235-250. 
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of self-rating, both words and pictures were separately considered for pur- 
poses of rough scaling. Finally, it was decided to use both. The step-by-step 
development of one scale is described below: 

1. Fifteen faces were drawn? on individual 2” x 2” cards. The faces repre- 
sented people in the act of listening, and varying in expression from a sleepy 
calm to violent agitation. The series of 15 was presented to 20 subjects, 
tested individually, with the following instructions: 


These men are listening to a friend who is trying to change their opinion 
about some important political i issue. I want you to give me a one or 
two word description of each man’s reaction. Don’t think about it— 
just give me the first words that come to your mind! OK? Here we go. 


Responses to each picture were analysed in terms of what percent of the 
20 descriptions involved anxiety or tension. Not anger, but A sae ranging 
from “uneasy” through ‘ “fearful” were accepted, The percent of anxiety 
projections per picture ranged from 5 to 80. The six highest were selected 
for use. The next problem was to obtain caption words which would match 
these pictures in quality and intensity of affect portrayed. 

2. Forty-eight words describing various states of tension were selected 
from the responses to the pictures. These were typed individually on 
2” 2" cards and presented to 20 subjects, tested individually, with the 
following instructions: 


I have 48 cards here. Each has one word printed on it. Over here I have 
g numbered cards arranged in a semi-circle. I want you to range these 
28 words in piles in front of the 9 numbered cards. Place words describ- 
ing low states of emotional tension on the left and words describin 
high states of emotional tension on the right. Look at a few of the cards 
before you begin so you will have some idea as to how close or how 
far apart the words actually are. OK? Go ahead. 


The method of equal appearing intervals described by Thurstone was 
applied to the analysis of responses.* Scale and Q values were computed for 
each word. Inspection of results, however, made a choice of six well-scaled 
words impossible since too many had similar scale values or high Q values. 
Four words, on the other hand, did show results satisfactory for purposes of 
very rough scaling. These are as follows: 


S Q 
hesitant 3°7 I's 
uneasy 5°4 I 
tense 7 1 
panicky 8-6 


2. By Emery I. Gondor. 
3. Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., The Measurement of Attitude, Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1929. 
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3. Finally, 20 subjects were asked,‘ individually, to select four of the six 
pictures and match them to the four words arranged in order of scale value. 
Responses were analysed in terms of the modal picture chosen for each word. 
The proportion of total choices given to the modal picture were, for each 
bei above, respectively, 50 per cent, 30 per cent, 55 per cent, and $5 per 
cent. 

At this point it becomes necessary to explain the basic format of the 
final Resistance Reaction Scale pictured below. 


HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOU HEAR SOMEONE SAY: “ a 





HESITANT 











UNEASY 








TENSE 








PANICKY 








SOME OTHER FEELING 


Please describe: _ 














Two questions come to mind immediately. “Why are no words used 
which refer to completely calm or passive reactions?” And, “Why are 


4. The use of a small number of judges receives support from the work of Ferguson, who with 3 groups 
of 25 each (one strongly opposed to war, one neutral, one strongly in favor) required the members 
to sort the statements used in the Ruth C. Peterson “Scale for the Measurement of Attitudes Toward 
War”. Correlations between scale values obtained from each group’s work were -98 and higher, thus 
proving his hypothesis that “scale values of the statements in the attitude scale are independent of the 
attitudes of the judges who are selected to sort the statements which are to make up the scale”. When 
challenged as to the small size of his groups, Ferguson correlated the scale values he obtained with the 
published scale values for the Peterson aa yt found positive r’s of 

*974-+.°008, 
973 +008, and 
. + O08 
for his three groups. See Ferguson, L. W., “The Influence of Individual Attitudes on Construction of 


an Attitude Scale”, Journal of Social Psychology, V1 (1935), pp. 115-117. 
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respondents given a chance to by-pass the anxiety scale for an open-ended 
response?” The answers bring clear meaning to our resistance index, as 
herein described, and at once limit and refine its applications. 

In short, our self-reportable anxiety scale is set up to handle only con- 
sciously experienced anxiety. This leaves untouched the other resistance 
reactions involving so-called “bound anxiety”. A reaction involving bound 
anxiety will feature behavior organized around concrete defense mechanisms 
and involve immediate repression of anxiety feelings per se. Although 
at this point there is no way of knowing which of the two kinds of reaction 
holds greater promise of attitude change, it is clear that only one is reliably 
self-reportable. We want, therefore, only the consciously experienced 
anxiety reactions recorded on the left side of our scale. 

On the right side of the scale, we will have our residue, and this residue 
will include three response types, the first two of which are linked with 
relatively unstable or changeable attitudes, and a third which is linked with 
relatively unchangeable attitudes. The first is the bound anxiety type, which 
may produce almost any reaction, —e anxiety, but definitely including 
calm reactions. The second is the conflict-free type associated with attitudes 
which require only new information to bring about shifts. This type ma 
also produce calm reactions. The third is of course the rejection type whic 
again may, on the basis of a completely resolved conflict, produce calm or 
indifferent reactions. In summary, we have no way of knowing to which of 
three response types a calm reaction may belong. Hence, we can say nothin 
about the changeability of the attitude with which such a reaction is linked. 

At this point we can say that hypotheses about resistance and attitude 
change will be tested primarily on the left-hand side of our questionnaire. 
On the right-hand side we can only do exploratory research which may, 
hopefully, lead to a method of including wing anxiety responses in a 


systematic resistance index. 


OBSERVER RATINGS AS AN INDEX OF RESISTANCE 


It is possible that skilled interviewers could make comparative resistance 
ratings on individuals with some degree of validity. To do this, however, 
they would usually have to take soundings in order to determine the depths 
at which acceptance tendencies lay, and they would have to take such sound- 
ings in the wide variety of different waters represented by the different 
mechanisms of conflict avoidance used by different individuals. Even if 


successful, such an expensive and time-consuming technique would greatly 
limit the scope of the study. 

Despite these comments on interviewers’ ratings, an opportunity to 
suggest and try out the usefulness of anxiety ratings in a survey context was 
seized on readily enough. The opportunity came up in connection with a 
survey of attitudes toward venereal disease sponsored by the U.S. Public 
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Health Service and conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 

Here was an opportunity to study mild (no call-backs were made for 
those who uneasily found some excuse for being unavailable) resistance to 
being interviewed on a “taboo” subject. The taboo conflict was close to the 
surface, hence easy to observe. The important question for us was not con- 
cerned with attitude change, since respondents were interviewed only once. 
Our question referred rather to a very limited kind of validation for the use 
of anxiety as a resistance index. Specifically, would those respondents rated 
by interviewers as high on tension behavior be found, upon analysis of 
responses, to be those with greater conflicts in the area of sex and venereal 
disease attitudes? 

Analysis of 254 interview responses supplied an affirmative answer to 
this question. To quote from the report: § 


A cardinal question at the outset had to do with the extent and 
quality of resistance which we might expect to encounter in adminis- 
tering a questionnaire dealing with venereal disease. It was recognized 
that great strides had been made in bringing public attention to the 
problem of venereal disease and in lifting the barriers to its discussion 
on a rational basis. It was felt, furthermore, that, if resistance to conver- 
sation on this topic would anywhere be at a minimum, it would be in a 
metropolitan community such as New York. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of reluctance to talk about venereal disease and its inevitable 
accompaniment, sex, was anticipated and an effort was made to effect 
a crude measurement of such reluctance by the device of a “tension 
rating’ of respondents by the interviewer. Based on his evaluation of such 
symptoms as hesitation, giggling, blocking, nervousness and the like, 
Ye interviewer rated each respondent as having displayed great, moder- 
ate, or little or no tension during the interview. 

While the tension rating as a research instrument awaits much refine- 
ment and should profit from careful and extended training of those 
using it, there seems enough evidence from this study both to warrant 
its application elsewhere and to justify its use interpretively in the analysis 
to fo low. For the sample as a whole, it was found that women showed 
somewhat greater tension than men, older persons more than younger 
persons. Better-educated respondents exhibited less tension than did those 
not so well educated (p. 4). 


And further on in the report: 


It was implied earlier that, in asking respondents “how do people 
catch syphilis?”, we were as likely to tap emotional response as to 
s. Morsell, J., “Preliminary Report on Venereal Disease Opinion Survey in the Bloomingdale District 


of New York City”. Unpublished report, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 
October, 1948. 
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obtain a measure of information. The assumption was that strongly 
inhibited persons would be reluctant to refer to sexual relations or inter- 
course and would choose, initially at least, to offer alternatives, even 
though they know what the reality was. This assumption was supported 
by the previously noted finding that, although only 67 per cent of answers 
mentioned sexual intercourse when first asked, 86 per cent named it as 
the most likely way in which syphilis is contracted. Comparison of 
respondents on the basis of the interviewer's tension rating lends further 
support, since 75 per cent of those with low tension made intercourse 
their first mention, compared with 33 per cent of those rated as under 
high tension. 

This relationship can be seen even in the case of questions whose 
content is devoid of any explicit sexual reference, and affords additional 
evidence for the thesis that attitudes toward venereal disease are con- 
sistently derived and shaped in a sexual context; that, in popular con- 
ception, the venereal diseases do not have an existence of their own apart 
from the pattern of sex attitudes, Use by respondents of the DK answer 
to cover up reluctance to discuss a topic is a frequent occurrence in 
opinion research, and provides evidence of a similar sort in this study. 
When, for example, respondents were asked if there are any differences 
between syphilis and gonorrhea, the proportions of DK answers among 
those with great, moderate, or wo le tension were, respectively, 
48 per cent, 38 per cent, and 19 per cent. Similarly, when asked to state 


the initial symptoms of the two diseases, the DK proportions were, for 
syphilis, 48 per cent, 40 per cent, and 27 per cent; for gonorrhea, 39 per 
cent, 42 per cent, and 35 per cent, in the order indicated. The data do not, 
of course, point solely to the conclusion that a major part of the DK 
responses represented as up because of tension aroused by the 


subject matter; an equally plausible alternative interpretation is that 
people who are inhibited on sexual a and thus manifest tension 
when such topics are introduced, are also the kind of people who are 
likely to be least informed about a topic like venereal disease (p. 17). 


Although this report reflects favorably on the use of interviewer ratings, 
it must not be forgotten that the attitudes involved are relatively well under- 
stood and that, in all probability, the related conflicts were relatively close 
to the surface. We have reproduced below the tension rating form used 
by the interviewers in this survey.* 


INSTRUCTIONS 


For all respondents we would like to have some idea as to how disturbed, 
embarrassed, tense, uneasy, he or she was made by the specific nature of the 
questions (i.e. not just by being interviewed or by talking to a stranger). 


6. Prepared by Peggy MacDonald, 
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1. Please check under I below whether the respondent showed a “great 
deal”, “slight”, or “little or no” tension in all or most questions. 

2. Check under A (Gestural or behavioral) and/or B (Verbal), the signs 
of tension manifest by the respondent in all or most questions. 

3. Enter question number(s) under Il (Changes in tension level) if the 
respondent showed either “slight” or “great” tension only in response 
to specific questions. 


Tension 
Great deal Slight Little or no 
I. Signs of tension in all or most 
questions 

A. Gestural or Behavioral 

Blushing 

Tensing of facial muscles 

Fidgeting 

Undue preoccupation 

Laughter or giggling 

Other (Specify) 


. Verbal 
Silence 
Resistance (evasion) 
Hesitation (blocking) 
Crucial slips 
Anger 
Opinionated responses 


Other (Specify) 


II. Changes in tension level 
Which question(s)? 


Please describe reaction of respondent in detail 


Interviewer: 








Herbert E. Krugman 


AN INDIRECT MEASURE OF RESISTANCE 


We have discussed resistance indices in terms of a self-administered scale 
and in terms of observer or interviewer ratings. The problem of reliability 
is inherent in both. It is possible, however, that this problem may be success- 
fully bypassed with a somewhat different type of index. 

It is often said about “educational” films or broadcasts that, “those who 
need it most are least likely to attend”. It is also said that studies of attitude 
change per se do not properly belong in the area of propaganda research; 
that the main problem in propaganda research is the problem of exposure, 
getting people to stop, look, and listen. 

Perhaps we may bridge the gap between resistance to exposure and 
resistance to change in ms a way as to provide ourselves with an index of 
very high reliability. The question is, “Does the easily measured resistance 
to exposure provide a more valid index than the not so easily measured 
resistance to change?” 

Let us clarify what we mean by “easily measured”. Suppose that we 
obtain attitude scale scores on 1,000 students and find that 500 have unfavor- 
able attitudes toward the WCTU. Suppose that we mail invitations to these 
$00 to attend a WCTU film showing that is scheduled for an evening which 
we know to be free of other obligations. Perhaps 100 will attend. Then we 
mail more pursuasive invitations to the remaining 400, and so on. The 
resistance scores are then 1, 2, 3, etc., depending upon how many invitations 
were required to induce exposure to the film. 

The simplicity of this approach is quite attractive in spite of such adminis- 
trative difficulties as finding “evenings free of other obligations’’. It may be, 
however, that still further refinement would be profitable. To do this would 
require the addition of still another concept which we shall call “positional 
conflict”. We may define it as distance in social or ecological space from the 
point of objective conflict. Thus, on the subject of foreman’s unions, posi- 
tional conflict decreases as we go from foreman to high seniority worker to 
low seniority worker. Note that the concept sidesteps individual attitude 
per se in favor of delineating an objective factor in the real situation. Another 
example could be taken from the field of race-relations. Suppose a Negro 
family crosses some property “line” and buys a home in a white neighbor- 
hood. The positional conflict of white members of the neighborhood may 
be expressed as 1, 2, 3, etc., depending on how many blocks their home 
may be from the point of “invasion”. 

Let us take this last example and show how it might be used in refining 
exposure data as an index of resistance. Suppose we repeatedly, individually, 
and in a standardized manner, invite anti-Negro whites in the neighborhood 
to attend a film described as a “film on racial tolerance”. We will accumu- 
late two types of data: (a) number of invitations required to induce exposure 
to the film, and (b) number of blocks from the point of invasion. Those 
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prejudiced individuals who did accept an invitation could then be classified 
in terms of the four-fold table below: 


BLOCKS FROM POINT OF INVASION 
many few 


INVITATIONS REQUIRED few a b 
many Cc d 


To indicate the significance of this classification it is necessary to provide 
a set of substitute terms for the same table. 


POSITIONAL CONFLICT 
low 


CONFLICT AVOIDANCE low 
high 


It is suggested that a, b, c, and d, in both tables, are arranged along 
a scale of increasing resistance. For example, 


a, who lives relatively far from the point of invasion but accepts the 
film invitation quickly would show least resistance to tolerance propa- 
ganda. His objective position involves less conflict and he shows little 
conflict avoidance. 


b, who lives relatively close to the point of invasion and accepts the 
film invitation quickly would show more resistance. He shows as little 
conflict avoidance as a but is in an objective position involving a greater 
degree of conflict. 


c, who lives relatively far from the point of invasion and accepts the 
film invitation slowly would show still more resistance. His objective 
position involves as little conflict as a but he shows more conflict 
avoidance.’ 


d, who lives relatively close to the point of invasion and accepts the film 
invitation slowly would show most resistance. His objective position 
involves more conflict than in the case of a or ¢ and he shows more 
conflict avoidance than a or b. 


It is assumed that those anti-Negro individuals who accept no invitations 
to see the film would simply reject tolerance propaganda. ae a few 
such individuals might be involved in category d above, the predominant 
process at work in that category would be resistance rather than rejection. 

7. It should be recalled that the concept of positional conflict was introduced in order to refine, for 


predictive purposes, a more basic index of resistance to exposure. In the four-fold tables above, therefore, 
it is assumed that “conflict avoidance” is the more valid of the two variables, 
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Indirect indices such as the one just described have an advantage of 
keeping the experimental population less aware of the experiment. More 
important, however, are those characteristics which entail or suggest high 
index reliabilities. 

We have discussed three different methods of measuring resistance to 
propaganda. It is felt that further development of such indices may lead to 
truly experimental study of the resistance process. It is assumed that such 
research is a necessary prerequisite to any increased understanding of how, 
through propaganda, to change the attitudes of unfriendly audiences. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Hersert E. KruGMAN is at present a Project Director on the New York 
staff of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Industrial Psychologists. Prior 
to this, he served as Research Associate on the staff of the Princeton Center 
of International Studies. He received his Ph.D. in sociology from Columbia 
University in 19§2. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Deprived and the Privileged. B. M. Spinley. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1954. 204 pp., 18s. 


Dr. Spinley has given us a work of considerable merit in a field that is relatively 
unexplored in this country. She is over-ambitious in sub-titling her work Personalit 
Development in English Society for she contrasts only two groups, a predominantly Irish 
slum of London and a questionably constituted sample of Public School types. She en- 
lists your sympathy at the outset by her obvious straightforwardness and honest convic- 
tion that there are different “types” in society, that their differences are products of 
systematic and discoverable differences in experience, and that the problem is worth 
studying. In elaborating her theoretical orientation, however, she is a bit fuzzy and 
inaccurate in places, particularly in some of her interpretations of the historical back- 
grounds of cross-cultural personality theory. 

Dr. Spinley’s research methods, too, leave something to be desired. Anyone who has 
felt scepticism at the unreflecting application of statistical designs for sam ling human 
interaction systems can overlook her unavoidable failure to develop a “clean design, 


perhaps even allowing himself a sneaking admiration for her drive and m grind in 


attempting to approximate this goal in the face of adversity. She worked alone, in 
difficult situations, and within the frameworks of what are rather restricting social 
systems. For example, among the Public School group, :he was unable to penetrate their 
homes, the children tested were not available for interview aside from a formally defined 
testing hour, nor could questionnaires be distributed among them (p. 28). Given these 
difficulties where the prized value of privacy in English society, particularly in the 
privileged classes, comes into conflict with the demands of social research, Dr. Spinley’s 
persistence and adaptability were heroic. 

Her attempts to piece these necessarily defective components together into a complex 
picture emerge with inevitable shortcomings. One kind of problem relates to the use of 
the participant-observational method. While Dr. Spinley uses the method with apparent 
skill, some of her statements based on it raise questions about its appropriate place and 
its range of reliability in heterogencous urban settings. 

Another kind of methodological problem is seen in the way she derives her sample 
of ex-Public School boys. She has to work on the basis of about half the total approached 
through the mails (p. 92), the others refusing to co-operate for one reason or another. 
One might overlook the. small size of the sample, arguing that for her purposes large 
cntiated samples are not necessary if she has andr specimens whose characteristics 
lie within the range that can be considered representative of the type. However, when the 
response is so biased along lines selected by the respondents themselves, one begins to 
wonder whether there aren't significant sub-types, only some of which are being 
represented in the group that chose to c ate in the investigation. 

The work has other difficulties, many abel hich Dr. Spinley explicitly acknowledges 
in her constructive discussions and suggestions for further research. Yet, for all its short- 
comings, I feel that I want to recommend this book for two reasons. First, in terms of 
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her substantive data, Dr. Spinley’s observations are acute and agile. Many of her con- 
clusions check with my own and those of other workers in this field, contributing a 
valuable case for comparisons. Some of the characteristics of her slum area, e.g. the birth- 
control practices, may be seen to be more closely associated with Irish-Catholicism than 
with English-slumness, but most of the characteristics she describes seem to belong to 
economically depressed and disorganized groups in western civilization generally. Second, 
in terms of her approach, Dr. Spinley’s work is something of a pioncer effort in British 
social science in that culture and personality studies are still unpopular. Her work has 
therefore had to go ahead without the strong support of an established tradition. Her 
painstaking efforts to work through a systematic way of viewing a society through the 
instrument of an ideal-typical life history provide a fruitful dimension for looking at 
the total cultural pattern in its implications for personality development. 

While this work’s shortcomings in social science craftsmanship rob it of some of its 
potential value, an exaggeration of these defects could rob the profession of the positive 
contribution it represents. 

Robert N. Rapoport. 


The Therapeutic Community. Maxwell Jones. New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 
xxi+ 186 pp. $3.50. 

This book was originally published in England with the title Social Psychiatry. It 
would be interesting to know why this was considered a good title across rm sea and 
not here. It is a report on the authors’ efforts to create within a hospital setting a thera- 
peutic community, As such it was received by this reviewer with much personal interest 
and enthusiasm, so much so that he is not quite sure whether he can be objective in its 
evaluation. Having been closely connected for many years with an institution which 
tries to foster the rehabilitation of severely disturbed children by — them to the 

es in psycho- 
always be the 


impact of a therapeutic community, any effort to apply similar princi 
therapy finds in him an avid audience. Such therapeutic communities will 
result of the efforts of all staff members, and it is therefore fitting that besides the main 
author (who contributed the four central — and the general conclusions) four 


other persons who cooperated in the venture 
remaining chapters). 

The experimental therapeutic communities discussed were created in and after the 
war years in England. Once more war was the father of all things. Why do we need 
suffering and dire emergency to make the right, the obvious steps? Since this effort was 
the result of war-time emergency, one probably should not object that the author does 
not mention experiments in applying milieu therapy in the rehabilitation of disturbed 
individuals which preceded his efforts. | am referring, for example, to the pioneering 
efforts of A. Aichhorn in the rehabilitation of delinquents. Aichhorn, long before Dr. 
Jones, realized that changes in the social attitudes of very dissocial patients with severe 
character disorders can best be achieved if they are treated together in the therapeutic 
community. 

Most of the experiments reported in this book stopped after achieving such changes 
in social attitudes; not enough of them were carried further until they could lead also to 
changes in personality structure. Yet if the units had existed longer and the patients 
remained there for several years, I am sure the author would have found that very deep- 
reaching changes in personality structure would have ensued as a result of the application 
of this same method of treatment. 

It was also the war-time emergency which brought persons to the nursing staffs of 
the hospitals who had not had the Cencke of professional preparation for this occupation. 
As other experiments in creating therapeutic communities have shown, it is not always 
those who have made therapy their profession who are most likely to make the best staff 


ave contributed to this book (the five 
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members in a therapeutic setting. Only by breaking down the barriers of vested pre fes- 
sional interests was it possible to create a real community within the hospitals. Only 
then could treatment be seen not as centering in the therapeutic interview with the 
doctor, but rather as a continuous process operating, to quote Dr. Jones, throughout 
the entire waking life of the patient while in the hospital. This reviewer does not quite 
see why Dr. Jones here excludes life at night, and during sleep. From this reviewer’s 
experience, this is very important in creating a total therapeutic setting, and I feel sure 
that it was important in Dr. Jones’s communities. There, also, the lives of the patients 
during sleep were protected and they, in this way, further benefited from living in the 
therapeutic milieu. 

Dr. Jones rightly emphasizes that such a community can be created only after the 
hospital hierarchy has been broken down, and the gap bridged not only between doctors 
and the rest of the hospital staff, but also between Socpied staff and patients. As a matter 
of fact, I would like to suggest that after the vested interests and hierarchical structures 
are done away with, the creation of the therapeutic community as such is rather simple. 

Despite the success therapeutic communities have achieved, one may still wonder how 
many hospitals follow even the more simple of the author’s suggestions, such as that 
every new patient should be taken around the hospital, and accompanied on these trips 
by a patient who has volunteered for this reception work. I heartily agree with the remark 
that occupational therapy of the diversionary type is unsuitable for such patients, and 
that work approximating to what these persons would do outside the hospital constitutes 
the best occupational therapy. For example, nothing that we at the Gubeamie School 
at the University of Chicago can do in the way of occupational or recreational therapy 
compares in therapeutic me with what the children derive from success in learning the 
same subjects which normal children would learn in school. Contrariwise, most of our 
psychiatric hospitals still rely on individual psychotherapy and on occupational therapy as 
a mainstay, not for curing the patients, but for keeping them and the staff so busy that 
there is no time in which to create a therapeutic community, even if they so desired. 

If we must, in our thinking, still consider the doctor as the essence of a therapeutic 
community, then we should always remember Dr. Jones’s statement that his relation to 
the patients must be considered under five main aspects: social, supporting, exempli- 
ficative, activating, and interpretative. One may wonder why so many psychiatrists, 
particularly in our hospitals, do not want to live the full professional life prescribed for 
them by Dr. Jones, but narrow down their life-experiences to two or at best three of 
these functions. Maybe they, too, need first to undergo a change in their social attitudes 
through living in a therapeutic community. If they could be convinced that they should 
do so and could find the courage to embark on this venture, our dreary psychiatric 
hospitals would be in short order changed into vital, living, therapeutic communities. 

Bruno Bettelheim. 


Essentials of Behavior. Clark L. Hull. New Haven, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University Press, 1951. 145 pp. 18s. 

A Behavior System. Clark L. Hull. New Haven, Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1952. 372 pp. 405. 


Twenty years ago, Lyle H. Lanier, a former editor of the Psychological Bulletin, wrote 
“a hundred years fone the historian may be able to. . . observe that by 1950 most 
psychologists had come to substantial agreement with respect to fundamental postulates, 
descriptive categories, fruitful problems and useful methods of investigation.” Professor 
Hull was one of those who shared this optimistic approach and devoted his efforts towards 
its realization. When in 1943, Principles of Behavior was published, the book was widely 
acclaimed because it provided an apparently rigorous statement of the basic assumptions 
required to develop a hypothetico-deductive learning theory. Whilst the long-term 
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objective was “the elaboration of the basic molar behavioural laws underlying ‘social’ 
sciences’, the immediate aim was to define basic concepts and state empirical generaliza- 
tions which could serve as the inferential base of a systematic theory. Sixteen principles, 
five major corollaries, and about fifty additional corollaries were developed. Furthermore, 
quellicdiend procedures were hinted at which would enable the restatement of verbal 
principles in mathematical form. 

Hull’s attempt has been criticized repeatedly on a number of counts, some of which 
are so serious that one is tempted to wonder why the book continues to enjoy great 
prestige, the reasons for which lie not so much in the accomplishment of the author’s 
aims, but rather in the presentation of a conceptual framework for the interpretation of 
much existing knowledge about the conditions and processes mediating learning. 

Essentials of Behavior differs from its predecessor in many respects. Its main concern 
is to present a revised version of the earlier postulates and to outline a method of trans- 
forming raw performance scores to a scale of “habit strengths’’. First comments on this 
revised postulate-set suggested that there was little alteration in the theoretical position 
of the author. Yet closer analysis shows a significant shift of emphasis, especially with 
regard to the necessary conditions for learning. In Principles of Behavior Hull claimed to be a 
consistent drive-reduction theorist, maintaining that the reduction of a drive state was 
essential for any learning to occur. In the present book this position becomes attenuated, 
and room is made for a reinforcing state of affairs without primary drive reduction. By 
implication the postulate snes Hiaines widened, allowing for the interpretation of 
data which did not fit into the previous scheme. Thus, human verbal learning, the reward 
values of social participation and those of engaging in activities whose biological value 
is difficult to assess, become amenable to systematic treatment in terms of learning theory. 
The present spate of publications on the interrelations of learning theory, psycho-analysis, 
and personality, indicates the widespread conviction that learning theory, especially of 
the Hullian kind, has something to contribute to wider issues. Hull shared this conviction, 


but recognized that in its ao form the postulate-set could not be used. The final 


postulate, XVIII, states: “the ‘constant’ numerical values appearing in equations repre- 
senting primary molar behavioural laws vary from species to species, from individual to 
individual, and from some psychological states to others in the same individual at 
different times, all quite apart from behavioural oscillation (sOr).”” This statement should 
be taken to indicate its author’s awareness of the insufficiency of this theory in predicting 
the details of individual and social behaviour. 

Before Principles of Behavior, Hull had written extensively on the analysis of complex 
behaviour, such as maze learning, problem solving, and goal directed actions. He 
regarded these phenomena as explicable in terms a sired’. of conditioning. In A 
Behavior System Hull returns to these problems and shows how the basic principles 
describing the conditions of simple stimulus response connections can be used to jen 
trial and error learning, discrimination learning, the formation of serially ordered patterns 
of action, organization of the perceptual world, problem solving, and, finally, values. 
It is always an exciting experience to follow a closely knit argument which aims to 
bring diffuse material under one head. In the present instance, however, the author 
assumes some knowledge of his theoretical outlook and familiarity with the empirical 
data being summarized. It is therefore often difficult to follow the argument, and even 
more difficult to detect flaws in the reasoning. 

Many of the difficulties may be attributed to the dual aims of the writer: first, to 

ive a quantitative systematic account of some of the more important forms of non-social 
haviour, and second, to suggest how from primary behaviour laws, the more complex 
behavioural phenomena may be deduced. The first aim involves the manipulation of 
equations, which are - samo to fictitious data, in order to show the functional interrela- 
tions of behavioural phenomena, which, at first glance, have little in common. There is 
one fundamental assumption: that it is possible to devise a universally applicable scale 
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for measuring the strength of performance. Granted this possibility, the rest necessarily 
follows. Yet the method proposed by Hull, namely Thurstone’s method of paired 
comparison, is unsuitable for a variety of experimental situations, and is unacceptable to 
many statisticians. But, though the quantificational method may be rejected, there still 
remains the theory proper, the numerous proposals as to the functional relation between 
variables, and how these relations may be used in the analysis of complex behaviour. 
Fortunately, Hull has not been too insistent that all the deductions from his primary 
laws must be presented in quantified form; he includes 133 theorems, stated in non- 
quantified form, which describe a large range of behaviour. 

The psychologist primarily interested in social phenomena and personality will turn 
with some apprehension to the final chapter on “Value, Valuation and Behaviour 
Theory”. Hull s aim is to show that the concept of value can be incorporated into an 
objective behaviour theory. “Valuation is at bottom an aspect of behaviour and in so 
far is capable of the same degree of objectivity in its treatment as we have observed in the 
preceding chapters . . . Value represents the potentiality of action.” 

Having reached this conclusion, it becomes an easy matter to show that “value’’ is 
related to the concepts of “incentive” and “incentive motivation”, and may therefore 
be regarded as an additional factor determining the magnitude of a reaction potential. 
It is unlikely that this remarkable tour de catalan wide conviction, particularly with 
social scientists concerned with the analysis of value-loaded behaviour. It would indeed 
be a pity if Hull’s work be judged by his treatment of this difficult subject. It may 
have been included because Hull’s ambition to write a separate volume on the explana- 
tion of elementary social phenomena in terms of learning principles was never realized; 
he died shortly before the present volume was published. 

Hull’s legacy is twofold: within a span of tweniy years he worked to develop a 
comprehensive theory of adaptive behaviour, while encouraging others to test the 
deductions from the basic principles and to devise ways and means of testing the veracity 


of the principles themselves; he now challenges his successors to continue his work of 
developing a unified social science. Although future theories, developed both by his 
disciples and his opponents, may have little in common with the master plan, Hull’s 
= in twentieth century psychology is secure; he was the protagonist of theoretical 
order. 


I* M. B. Hurwitz. 


Working-Class Anti-Semite; A Psychological Study in a London Borough. James H. Robb. 
London, Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1954. 239 pp. 155. 


Many of the criticisms one could make of this book relate not so much to the author’s 
deficiencies in craftmanship as to difficulties inherent in this field. The state of the 
field is such that no short-term study, let alone a single-handed one, could have done 
more than touch upon many of the crucial issues. Dr. Robb’s study of anti-serhitism 
among residents of Bethnal Green was based on an eclectic approach and carried out in 
a painstaking and industrious way. He initiated his research with a period of participant 
observation in Bethnal Green, a London borough noted for its homogeneity, stability, 
and anti-semitism. In this phase he held a job as a bartender in the community, and built 
up at first hand a picture of the culture of Bethnal Green working-class families, empha- 
sizing their patterns of child-rearing. Selecting a random sample of over 100 of its adult 
males, he interviewed them with a questionnaire designed to gauge the degree of anti- 
semitism and to correlate it with various social and personality variables. In a further 
stage of the field work, Dr. Robb selected from his sample representatives of the most 
rabid anti-semites and the most tolerant individuals. He studied a small series of these 
for deeper personality characteristics and developmental experiences. 

The book contains a good, if sometimes tedious, discussion of methodological 
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problems involved in this kind of research; an interesting description of Bethnal Green; 
an excellent coverage of the literature of research on anti-semitism; and a useful con- 
sideration of the application of such research to problems of race-relations. But these 
ancillary aspects of the work are its most favourable points. Professor Sprott, in his fore- 
word, Similarly finds the greatest value in some of the book’s marginalia. He says that 
Dr. Robb has, in discussing personality characteristics making for prejudice, confirmed 
the findings of other psychologists, but that the major contribution, for him, is Dr. 
Robb’s description of Bethnal Green life. Dr. Robb hi is modest about his claims 
for this part of his work, stating that a sophisticated analysis of the social structure was 
beyond his technical sphere. He concentrates on the personality characteristics of the 
anti-semites he studie Soong only a secondary task attempts to relate them to their 
personal experi and to the larger patterns of social life in Bethnal Green. 

It is in he area of the connection between the sociological and psychological levels 
of analysis that both the strength and weakness of this work lic. Robb’s emer. 4 ideology 
and aims are admirable. But while the review of life in Bethnal Green is a contribution 
to the study of sub-cultures in — society, it has not been related convincingly to the 
production of anti-semitic attitudes. Social scientists have reached the weeny they 
are making attempts to relate psychological and social elements of a given situation in 
their historical context. Unfortunately, Dr. Robb’s attempt has not taken us much 
further in this. While he describes what personality characteristics are found among 
anti-semites and what precipitating factors provoke the expression of anti-semitic 
attitudes, he does not relate these » manera to the social structure in which they 
prevail. While showing how early childhood experi could be related to anti- 
semitic attitudes, he does not demonstrate adequately how the intervening variables will 


determine whether anti-semitism actually develops or not. He shows, for example, that 
anti-semites tend to be people who lose their friends, and this he regards as a precipitating 
factor in the production of anti-semitic attitudes. But many people have interpersonal 


difficulties and yet do not become anti-semitic. Dr. Robb’s point would be more con- 
vincing if it could be shown by an analysis of contextual patterns and profiles why these 
factors cause some people who lose friends to become anti-semitic and others not. He 
neither convincingly demonstrates that more people who lose friends are anti-semitic 
than not, nor that more anti-semites than other people lose friends. One would like to ~ 
know under what conditions of group structure the so-called precipitating factors (loss 
of a friend, break-up of a Gieally, Tons of a job, etc.) increase. Dr. Robb tends to link the 
“precipitating factors” only with the predisposing personality factors to the relative 
exclusion of the social context seen at a given moment. These factors might provide 
focal points for the expression of anti-semitic attitudes rather than being determinants 
in the proximate ee sense. 

Dr. Robb does briefly touch on one aspect of where, and in what circumstances, anti- 
semitism arises when he discusses the anti-semite in terms of his being a social isolate, 
lackirfg primary group contacts. He says that anti-semites in Bethnal Green are deviants, 
yet he maintains that they have a strong need to conform to the group norms. In this 
situation, any individual store of hatred (relating to early deprivations, for example) 
has to be projected on to an outgroup. What are the por f patterns that encourage this, 
rather than diverting the hatred into some other channel? 

Dr. Robb’s attempt to achieve a holistic, multi-dimensional analysis is, in many ways, 
more satisfactory than those of his predecessors. It shows, however, an unevenness of 
knowledge and grasp of — crucial as of the problem. Furthermore, a 
consideration of } a applicability of research findings to action-programmes adds a wide 
range of new difficulties. His review of the attempts of action-programmes to combat 
anti-semitism demonstrates some of these complexities. The “theories” of many re- 
searchers in this field are really special propositions or theorems that have been applied 
with partial success in particular situations. Robb contributes to the clarification of 
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many points that are important in the task of constructing a comprehensive theory which 
could enhance attempts to develop effective action-programmes. This book helps us to 
see these goals more clearly, but in so doing also shows us how far we are from being 
able to achieve them. 


Rhona Sofer. 


Public Personnel Management. W. G. Torpey. London, Macmillan, 1953. 427 pp. 375. 6d. 


For the British reader the very appearance of this book is of greater significance than 
its contents. This is not said in any sense of derogation from the excellent merit of the 
contents—rather a recognition of the extent to which it fills a gap that undoubted! 
yawns wider on this side of the Atlantic than on the other. The history of the British 
“public services” in recent decades is outstandingly marked by instances of serious and 
well-intended consideration of the “human factor” in the machinery of Government, 
yet these have been of a restricted and specialist kind. We have been celebrating of late 
the centenary of an official report which gave birth to that most distinguished of all 
“placement bureaux”’ (God save the solecism!)—the Civil Service Commission. Nearly 
two generations of public servants in the central government departments have known 
and benefited from the considerate attention of the Establishment Officers, as well as 
the warmth of comfort radiated by the “staff side” in the Whitley consultative frame- 
work. Extensions of these activities to local government were already in evidence 
before the war, and in the new phase of the creation of public authorities it is noteworthy 
that the “Establishment Department” was invariably in the forefront of the structures of 
the nationalized industries. 

Where then a gap? In a simple answer—because only in very recent times has the 
tone notion of “personnel (or staff) management” found a place among the practices 
of the public services along lines comparable to those of commercial enterprises. It is 
characteristic of the roll of the “establishment officials’ that their concern should be as 
much with the provisions of the chattels of administrative work, including central services 
of typing, messaging and office cleaning, as with such essentially human tasks as place- 
ment, promotion and pensioning-off. The more subtle—and more significant—aspects 
of man—Management, human relations and morale have not found place among the 
files of the Department. 

Personnel Management may be roughly described as the provision of specialist 
responsibility for and attention to the needs of the men and women whose official 
personal activities make up the life and work of an organization. It is, of course, also 
concerned with providing men and women for the organization; but it is proportionately 
much more concerned with the continuing contentment and efficiency of those that 
are already in. The basic principle is too well known really to need re-statement, but 
important enough to stand it. Apart from knowing how to do the job and being broadly 
endowed with the aptitudes necessary to its performance, the biggest single factor deter- 
mining efficient human operation is morale, i.c. the willing co-opgration that springs 
from contented participation. 

Mr. Torpey’s own words may best serve to describe how he sets out to make his 
contribution to applying this principle in practice. “Public cl Management”, he 
writes in the Preface, “aims to explain important aspects of personnel administration in 
government, our nation’s largest and most essential enterprise.” Point is made of the 
extent to which this subject is now studied at the Universities by the rising generations 
of public servants, and the author has aimed at ing his own practical experience 
serve for ready learning. In this he has certainly : the book is a very full and 
detailed presentation of all the techniques, and the lines along which they have 
been proved by successful application among public service staffs. In the context of the 
present review, little purpose would be served by recounting lists of items or chapter 
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headings: within the framework set by the American pattern there is no technique 
omitted. A feature of special interest—and probably of particular value to the teac 
—is the inclusion at the end of every chapter of a short section on “problems of adminis- 
tration”, in which specific practical issues relevent to the main substance of the chapter 
are posed and answered. These give an air of reality and conviction to the treatment of 
the subject that must assuredly enhance acceptance of learning by the student. 

Typical of its American origin, the book is long, but one would hesitate before saying 
“too long” and find difficulty in indicating what to cut. The very fullness of the descrip- 
tion and consideration of each aspect of the personnel management process makes this 
a valuable textbook for the British reader who is seriously interested in pursuing the 
application of the techniques in the home public services. A full Appendix contains 
numerous illustrations of records, forms, questionnaires, schedules, etc.—though not 
necessarily recommended for copying morte we 

A song of praises ought not to carry a lament in the amen, but it would be impossible 
for the present reviewer not to comment on the absence of what might well be called 
“a human touch’. This is a book about nel techniques, agreed. The author is at 
pains to emphasize both his conception of the personnel office as a “staff” office respon- 
sible for providing specific services to the agency to which it is attached, and his appre- 
ciation of the extent to which first-line supervisors (under the direction and guidance of 
senior officers) wield influence over the total personnel policy and programme of the 
agency and thus over its human tone and morale. Yet one looks in vain for any serious 
guidance in the very human task of man management or leadership. Half-a-dozen pages 
in chapter 1 recognize the existence of a “human relations approach in personnel adminis- 
tration”, which refers to the “practice of applying codelealal principles of group 
behaviour to employees in a work environment”. How this tics in to the daily job of the 
first hae supervisors and to their briefing by the higher officials is nowhere manifest. 
Sketchy references to “individual differences”, “difficulties of adjustment”, “worry” 
and “emotional maladjustment” are the sole content of this element. Twenty-four lines 


discuss the Hawthorne Investigations, and half that number Mayo’s subsequent work 
in the aircraft industry of California. (One could not, of course, expect any acknow- 
ledgement of the existence of so illuminating a project as the Tavistock Institute studies 
in the Glacier Metal Company—that took place in England!) 

A most useful book on personnel management eae, of undoubted value to the 


public servants of this country. But, as they use it, may they be asked to remember that 
personnel management must be human? 


E. F. L. Brech. 


Social Service and Mental Health. Margaret Ashdown and S$. Clement Brown. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 260 pp. 16s. 


Margaret Ashdown and S. Clement Brown have rendered a conspicuous service to 
ychiatric social workers in their book Social Service and Mental Health and like most 
onest accounts of people and their actions which are written very much from the 
inside, there is much which is gratifying and much which is disturbing to those who are 
still working and teaching in this specialized field of social work. Those who are con- 
cerned may feel that the book has an uncomfortable stance because it is neither truly 
autobiographical nor written from a sufficient distance for psychiatric social workers 
themselves easily to come to terms with it; discussion is likely to go on within the pro- 
fession rather than in public, and appreciation to the authors be expressed personally by 
individuals. It may be that the picture drawn here will be increasingly valued as we 
get further away from 1947, the period of which the authors write and when they 
met “a growing distress... over what they (psychiatric social workers) felt was a 
formlessness and a lack of direction in what they were professing to do”. Nevertheless, 
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a careful reading of these pages reveals the promise of a form which we may all be glad 
to acknowledge and for which much will be owing to the authors as teachers with a 
profound effect upon the early growth of the profession. Especially may we be grate- 
ful for their maintained conviction that training should be regarded as “a form of 
liberal education and not as the learning of techniques”. One cannot but be aware of 
the great pressures which would have been brought to bear upon the Mental Health 
Course in its early days to be more definite, to see that students acquired limited 
categories of useful knowledge and were defended from acquiring other categories of 
“dangerous idea”, for these pressures can still be met. If they had not been successfully 
resisted, psychiatric social work would not have suffered from the growing pains 
here depicted; it might have become a much safer and more limited career; it certainly 
would not have stood up to the test (examined in one of the best chapters in the book) 
of a true profession. It might also have escaped the criticism of being too ambitious 
only because professionally it was not worth criticizing and no threat to anyone. 
Valuable as these considerations may be to a small profession making its way not 
unsuccessfully as a branch of social a | in alliance with psychiatry, it might not seem 
adequate excuse for publishing such a book; nor did the authors consider it so for they 
propose that this essay on psychiatric social workers has a wider application to those 
professions whose ape aut undertake to meet particular human needs. “‘In these 
professions the welfare of two sets of human beings is in the most intimate sense at 
stake, of those who enter and qualify and those whose needs they are prepared to serve.” 
In some ways this statement is so modern that one wonders, will it be heard? Will it be 
too unexpected coming from social work, which began as services rendered by the 
gifted to the needy, the privileged to the under-privileged? Do medical practitioners and 
solicitors have personal satisfactions as well as intellectual needs to be considered as a 
professional matter? This is what the authors of this book suggest, and they proceed to 
examine selection, training, and practice “‘as an indivisible sequence in terms of the 
person who chooses a particular form of work”, writing of their experience of training 
psychiatric social workers for many years and from the results of a specialized inquiry 
into ninety-three individuals who had been students of the Mental Health Course chiefly 
between 1935 and 1939. The material, therefore, is very personal. The comments 
recorded are of individuals about their own careers or about their own professional 
colleagues as also were the comments of psychiatrists about psychiatric social workers. 
The result is something genuine and subjective, and the reader is denied provocative 
generalizations. But this way of discussing makes it clear that there is no question at all 
of setting up this one profession as a model; it claims quite simply to share its difficulties 
as well as its achievements. This seems to be something worthy of the regard of those 
professions which share, for example, the problem of how important is freedom to make 
vocation... mistakes and how serious it is that we are unable to calculate the cost to 
clients or t» the profession of such failures. 
The descr: tion of the difficulties of a new profession growing up side by side with a 
Sgr Fo neig our such as medicine es y claiming the psychiatrist as a colleague, 
ut all too ofte: needing him as a sort of patron) is here perhaps not so distinct as had 
it been written a few years later. Administrative changes have appeared since 1947 
threatening to fix professional roles in moulds soon to be out-grown but, of course, the 
difficulties of formulation and the need for courage enough to claim the right to indi- 
vidual organic growth from within the profession did not suddenly appear. The discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of freedom or security in a Mental —— job, or of the 


positive acceptance of a lay element in social work, while extremely controversial are 


surely leading to the asking of the right questions, questions which are of vital importance 
in professional social work. 

This is not an easy book. It is inclined to be rich and indigestible and not quite 
spiced enough to whet the appetite. There is, however, wisdom here for him who 
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takes the time and trouble and who is deeply concerned with some form of personal 
service. 


Elizabeth Howarth. 


Primitive Heritage. Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas (eds.). New York, Random House, 
1954. $92 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Margaret Mead and Mr. Nicolas Calas have produced a new type of anthropo- 
logical book and one at which all social scientists should, at least, glance. If they do so 
with an open mind, they will discover two things. Firstly, that human societies are so 
fantastically diverse, that generalizations based upon the modern world as most educated 
persons have pecsiec te it, are simply generalizations about the modern world and 
not about human nature or human society as a whole. In the second place, they will 
recognize that no amount of statistical expertize and no carefully neutral technical vocabu- 
lary can convey the whole essence of a human situation. Compare, for example, Maya 
Deren’s account of the Haitian Goddess of Lust (along with a couple of dozen other 
equally vivid and accurate vignettes) with almost any paper in Human Relations. The 
anthropologist is still academically sanctioned to write as an artist, while the social 
ear A ist, for example, is more of a geometrician. The anthropologist is lucky of 
course, that he follows in the tradition (literary if not methodological) of men like 
Frazer and the size of his task calls for evocation by image and analogy, while his col- 
leagues in other social sciences have been compelled into measurement and computation. 

Margaret Mead has a further purpose on compiling this book, as is shown by the 
title of Dae preface, “The restoration of wonder”. She is making atonement, she says, 
for “the steadily developing myopia of the last twenty-five years”. This myopia had 
presumably extended to The Golden Bough, The Mystic Rose, to many psycho-analytic 
works, to the writings of the ancients, Herodotus, Strabo, Tacitus, oF the travellers, 
Doughty, Freuchen and Staden, of novelists like D. H. Lawrence and Herman Melville, 
and of missionaries. The atonement is magnificent, and as a result a vivid blaze of human 
experience flares triumphantly across the sombre habit of our sociological thinking. 
Nicolas Calas, for his part, is an expert on art who has recently trained in anthropology. 
Let us hope that more people like him can transfer their imaginative sensibility from 
things human beings have made, to the human beings who made them. 

But this is not simply a work of exotica. Respectable contemporary anthropolog 
is fully represented and he novice may take his pick of theories, methods, fields of walk 
and interpretations. A more representative book could hardly have been compiled and 
the only complaint—as in most anthologies—is that the extracts are too short. But the 
whole point is that we should be stimulated to further reading. 

It should be noted that this book has also been issued by Gollancz for the price of 215. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 
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